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On October 14 a meeting was held in the 

Guildhall, Norwich, on the convention of 

the mayor, “to take into consideration the 


question of the reparation of the cathedral 
church of Norwich.” The mayor stated that 


he had accompanied the dean over the’ 


cathedral, and that the meeting bad been 
summoned at his (the dean’s) suggestion. 
The dean made a long statement to the 
meeting, which, according to the local news- 
paper accounts, was certainly somewhat re- 
markable. He stated that the architect, Mr. 
J. L. Pearson, R.A., estimated that to effect 
a complete restoration a sum of from £13,000 
to £15,000 would be required. ‘The dean 
also stated that he had written to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Lord Leicester) asking him to 
move in the matter, but he declined owing to 
depression in agriculture. He therefore now 
put forth a “ modified scheme which would 
cost about £5,000.” He also added that all 
that was suggested was, “according to the 
report of Mr. Pearson, imperatively neces- 


sary.” 
&¢ &¢ 
Mr. Pearson’s report as to the parts of the 
cathedral church upon which £5,000 must 
be spent at once (only a third of what the 
dean desired to obtain) does not seem to have 
been read to the meeting, or presented to 
anyone No doubt Mr. Pearson perfectly 
honestly thinks £15,000 should be spent, 
and that £5,000 is imperatively necessary, 
nor do we the least impugn the absolute 
bona fides of the dean’s opinion. But in 
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other cases, dealing with other of the nation’s 
minsters, Mr. Pearson has gone so sadly 
beyond necessity, and has worked such 
grievous harm to fabric and to history, that 
he cannot be surprised if sound ecclesiologists 
and true lovers of history in stone ever sus- 
pect him. If this 45,000 is really wanted 
to prevent decay, we heartily hope that it 
will speedily be raised. At all events, we 
are most thankful that the protests of Lord 
Leicester and of Lord Kimberley (as High 
Steward of the cathedral) were effectual 
in knocking off the round sum of £10,000 
from the original design and expectation of 


the dean! 
te &¢ °*¢ 

Meanwhile, we are inquisitive with regard to 
this imperatively needed sum of £5,000, and 
how it is to be spent, and also with regard to 
the Guildhall meeting at which the scheme 
was proposed and carried. In the interest of 
cathedralrestoration generally, and of Norwich 
in particular, we beg most respectfully to sub- 
mit these questions to the Dean of Norwich : 
(1) On what principle were invitations issued 
to the meeting? (2) Is he not aware that 
some of the leading citizens and county in- 
habitants were much surprised at reading the 
report of the proceedings? (3) Is it pro- 
posed to use any of the fund of £5,000 for 
the extensive alterations now being made, 
and which were in operation before this 
meeting was called? (4) Where is Mr. 
Pearson's report as to imperative necessity, 
danger, etc. and immediately demanding 
£5,000, and why has it not been issued? 
(5) When will he let the subscribers or pos- 
sible subscribers know the precise way in 
which the £5,000 is to be spent? (6) Does 
he still want to raise £10,000 more, and 
how, if he could get it, would he propose to 
spend that great sum ? 


&¢ ££ 


A most curious and highly interesting con- 
troversy has arisen in Derbyshire. The 
position of that county with regard to the 
ancient office of coroner is very exceptional. 
From an early date there were at least four 
coronerships pertaining to that small shire, 
in addition to one for the borough of Derby. 
Of these, two were elected according to the 
usual mode by the freeholders through writ 
R 
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to the sheriff de coronatore eligendo, and two 
through peculiar franchises specially exercised 
in two several liberties. One of the two 
peculiar franchises is that for the Hundred 
of Scarsdale, which has been exercised for 
centuries by the Dukes of Devonshire and 
their predecessors. ‘This right is invested in 
the Duke of Devonshire as lord of the manor 
of Chesterfield and steward of the Wapentake 
or Hundred of Scarsdale, and was originally 
granted by King John in 1204 to William 


Brewere. 
& ot 


With the other peculiar franchise is involved 
the most interesting medizeval tenure that 
yet survives in England. It is a practical 
instance of Horn Tenure. ‘The symbol for 
the authority of the election of the coroner 
of the Honor of Tutbury is the celebrated 
‘Tutbury horn, the present holder of which 
exercises the right solely by virtue of his 
possession of this ancient symbol of authority. 
Mr. W. H. G. Bagshawe, of Ford Hall, is 
the present possessor, and has appointed the 
coroner for the Hundreds of High Peak and 
Wirksworth. This horn, which is garnished 
with silver of the time of John of Gaunt, and 
which is itself probably of older origin, seems 
also to confer the right to appoint the coroners 
in other parts of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
confirmed under the Honor of Tutbury, which 
includes a considerable portion of Svuth 
Derbyshire, as well as parts of the counties 
of Stafford, Nottingham, Leicester, and War- 
wick. This horn and its appurtenances have 
been described and illustrated both in the 
Archeologia and Archeological Journal, but 
still more exhaustively in the first volume of 
Rev. Dr. Cox’s Three Centuries of Derbyshire 
Annals, The arms on the horn are those of 
Lancaster (¢emp. John of Gaunt) impaling 
Ferrers, the former holders of the Honor of 


Tutbury. 
ff & 


The new Local Government Act transferred 
all the powers that formerly rested with the 
freeholders in the election of coroners to the 
County Council, but did not interfere with 
the few peculiar franchises. In 1832, a most 
singular incident in the appointment of Derby- 
shire coronerships arose. Mr. Coroner 
Bateman, whose joint jurisdiction extended 


over three Hundreds, resigned. Thereupon, 
the freeholders properly appointed to the 
Hundred of Morleston and Litchurch. To 
the Hundred of Appletree (part of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and Honor of Tutbury), Lord 
Vernon appointed. To the Hundred of 
Repton and Gresley (also part of the Honor 
of Tutbury), Sir George Crewe appointed. 
The predecessors of these two gentlemen 
had never appointed before, and they seem 
to have done it as lessees under the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Mr. Sale, their nominee, who 
has been coroner for over sixty years, recently 
died, whereupon Lord Vernon and Sir Vauncy 
Crewe instantly appointed other gentlemen in 
his place. Mr. Bagshawe, the holder of the 
horn, who was not aware of the vacancy, 
protested. The two new coroners applied 
to the County Council for their salaries, but 
the Finance Committee very wisely declined 
to vote any allowance until their claim was 
made good. Mr. Bagshawe has appropriately 


_ suggested that the matter should be left to 


the arbitration of some legal antiquary, but 
this has been declined. At the present, 
matters are at a dead lock, and it may be 
necessary to proceed against the present 
unsalaried coroners by the old process of 
writ of Quo Warranto. Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., 
who has had the arrangement of all the county 
papers, and who has specially investigated 
the matter at the Public Record Office, has 
no doubt that Mr. Bagshawe’s claim to the 
appointment of the coroners of these two 
other Derbyshire hundreds, as owner of the 
horn, can be substantiated. 


¢ ¢ *¢ 


It is a pleasure to be able to announce 
that the Joslin Museum (to which various 
references have of late heen made in the 
Antiguary) has been purchased and trans- - 
ferred to the town of Colchester as a free 
gift. On October 20 the mayor handed Mr. 
George Joslin a cheque for £1,350, the 
reduced price of this invaluable local col- 
lection, which will now be added to the good 
public museum belonging to the borough, 
which is already housed in Colchester Castle. 
The purchase sum has been raised by local 
contributions, considerably aided by anti- 
quaries and men of letters throughout Eng- 
land. This result is chiefly owing to the 
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well-timed energies of Mr. Alderman Laver, 
F.S.A. Colchester is now in the proud 
position of possessing the finest collection in 
the kingdom of Romano-British antiquities. 
It will have been noticed by those who have 
inspected this hitherto private collection that 
each burial-group has been kept separate—a 
very important matter to those studying the 
manner of Roman burial. It is intended 
that they shall remain in the same order in 
the museum, and also that the whole of the 
exhibits shall be placed in a department by 
themselves, and be known as the Joslin Col- 
lection. 
fe 


A curious discovery has recently been made 
during the restoration of Llantrisant Church, 
near Cardiff, which is now in progress. It 
consisted of the remains of a temporary bell 
foundry in the basement of the tower. Ac- 
cording to the lccal press, an excavation in 
the floor caused a fall of earth, and this dis- 
closed a dome-shaped object, which seemed 
built with stones and coated on the outside 
with sand, strongly suggestive of the core 
used in casting a bell. ‘The object measured 
2 feet 6 inches diameter at the base and 
about 1 foot 11 inches at the top, and stood 
about 2 feet 3 inches high, but it had been 
somewhat mutilated by workmen some years 
ago when constructing a flue. On further 
investigation the following were found : pieces 
of fire-clay and loam which bore evident 
marks of foundry use, scrap bronze from the 
overflow, some clinkers from the furnace, and 
portions of the outer casing of the loam mould 
of a bell in a good state of preservation, and 
as smooth and glossy and highly finished as 
in the most modern foundry. Gradually, 
piece by piece, the mouldings round the 
outside edge were found, some large enough 
to indicate a diameter of about 3 feet at the 
mouth, showing that the bell cast there must 
have been very much larger than any of the 
present peal. Sticks of charcoal, coal, and 
bronze cinder were also picked up, and the 
two flues of the furnace were uncovered. 
Fragments of the gutter used for running off 
the dross from the metal still remained. 
The fragments of the mould indicated a bell 
of a much more cylindrical shape than is 
now in vogue; and from this the reporter 
drew the sage conclusion that it was ‘‘alto- 





gether of the Saxon or the early Irish type”! 
From the circumstance that a skeleton, lying 
east and west, was also found, a_ local 
antiquary descanted on its “deep signifi- 
cance”: “Ts it that of some ancient Cymro 
who long ago dearly loved the sweet music 
of the bells, and directed that his remains 
should be entombed beneath the spot from 
which their music was frequently wafted on 
the wings of the breeze for miles around ?” 
Subsequent investigation brought to light the 
mould of another bell; and a plaster cast 
being taken from what remained of it, revealed 
another fact—it was the identical mould 
from which one of the present peal was 
cast. The bells of this peal were cast by 
Rudhall of Gloucester in 1718, and there 
is no doubt that these moulds were contem- 
porary with them; so it seems reasonable 
enough to think that had plaster been run into 
what remained of the first mould, it would have 
been found to coincide with another bell of 
the existing peal. However, the circumstance 
is of considerable interest, and it would be 
interesting to know of other examples of bells 
cast on the spot where they were hung. 
¢ &¢ & 

A project has just been started for the repair 
of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, Stain- 
burn. This little Yorkshire church, consist- 
ing of a nave, chancel, fifteenth -century 
porch, and modern vestry, is in a sadly 
dilapidated condition, and cries aloud for 
preserving treatment. A good deal of the 
fabric, including two small windows in the 
south wall and one in the west wall, is of 
Norman date. The font is also Norman. 
The church has other interesting features, 
whilst in the churchyard is the base of a 
large pre-Conquest cross. It is but very 
rarely that we are induced to specially com- 
mend a church restoration appeal in these 
columns; but in this case it is a pleasure, 
for several reasons, to make an exception. 
The work will be absolutely safe in the hands 
of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, }'.S.A., of Durham, 
and the “living” of Stainburn is only £80 
per annum, without a residence. About 
£900 will be required to effect a thorough 
and lasting reparation. Subscriptions can 
be sent to the vicar, Rev. Walter Hall, North 


Rigton, Leeds. 
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A faculty has been applied for in the Chan- 
cellor’s Court of the diocese of Southwell for 
the extensive alteration and restoration of the 
church of St. James, Barlborough, Derby- 
shire. We are glad to learn that there has 
been not a little hesitation in granting the 
prayer of the petitioners, and we believe the 
matter is still swé judice. There are several 
important matters in contention; we can 
only allude to one. The architects’ specifi- 
cation (Messrs. Perkin and Bulmer, of Leeds), 
provided for taking out “the whole of the 
existing panelled oak-pews to replace with 
open benches to suit restored plan of the 
church.” On the Chancellor asking for 
further explanation on this point, we under- 
stand a reply was filed in the court to 
the following effect: “The new seats to 
be of pitch pine; the existing old seats 
or pews are not ecclesiastical ‘in char- 
acter, and are of very thin wood, which 
would not make up to suit modern require- 
ments. It is thought the oak will be more 
valuable if sold in its present form.” The 
crude and Philistine conceptions of Messrs. 
Perkin and Bulmer as to what is “ eccle- 
siastical in character ” are apparently bounded 
by what they would probably term “ Gothic 
treatment,” with pointed arches and tracery. 
When will men learn that that which is good 
of its kind, and was inserted by our forefathers 
in God's house for a useful purpose, should 
be faithfully preserved to tell its tale and 
bear witness to the art and taste and faith 
of the day when it was erected? The oak- 
work at Barlborough is not remarkably good, 
but to turn it out and sell it to make room 
for these Leeds men’s pine would be an odious 
scandal, which we are confident Chancellor 
Kempe will not permit. A touching small 
mural brass at the east end of the north 
aisle tells that—‘In hopes of a blessed 
resurrection are hereunder deposited the 
remains of Mrs. Margery Pole and Mrs. 
Mary Pole, two maiden sisters, whose lives 
were employed in the exercise of piety and 
works of charity, in which they had a special 
regard for the House of God, and for His 
living temples, the poor.” They died in 
August and September, 1755. To be con- 
sistent, Messrs. Perkin and Bulmer ought to 
sell this brass which tells of the ‘‘beautifiers” 
of last century. For our own part, we prefer 


that the “ non-ecclesiastical character” of the 
work of the Ladies Pole, as well as the 
memorial, should remain, however much it 
may offend the chastened taste of these 
Leeds architects and their supporters in the 
parish. 


¢ ££ &¢ 
The Midland Railway Company contemplate 
applying for Parliamentary powers to remove 
Osmaston church and parsonage, near Derby, 
and build a new one on the London Road. It 
is much to be hoped that a sufficient stir will 
be made to check the outrageous and unneces- 
sary project of this powerful company. The 
church of St. James, Osmaston (which used 
to be a chapelry of St. Peter’s, Derby), is a 
building of much interest, and with an in- 
teresting history. It was founded in Norman 
days, and, though in St. Peter’s parish, was 
attached to the Abbey of Darley, the chaplain 
being supported by the small tithes, but 
paying dues and a small pension to St. Peter’s. 
During the awful time of the Black Death 
(1349), which visited Derbyshire with intense 
severity, the Bishop of Lichfield granted his 
license for the opening of the graveyard of 
Osmaston. By a most singular custom, up 
to that date, only the unmarried could be 
buried at Osmaston, all householders or 
married persons being carried for burial to 
the mother church of St. Peter’s. The 
corpses were then, however, so numerous 
that Bishop Norbury gave his license to use 
Osmaston cemetery henceforth corporibus 
tam conjugatorum quam solutorum. In 1357, 
a chantry was founded here by Robert 
Foucher, a south aisle being added to the 
small nave for the purpose. It had a con- 
siderable endowment, and chantry priests 
were episcopally instituted till the time of 
Edward VI. 
b& 


The fabric is most picturesque ; there are 
some remnants of the Norman work ; a con- 
siderable portion of fourteenth century date; 
and the remainder Perpendicular with later 
treatment. The building was carefully and 
judiciously restored in 1878. It will be 
a cruel and wanton thing to sweep away this 
tasteful’ and historic little village church. 
There are not a few men of taste and feeling 
locally connected with the Midland Railway 
Company ; let them set to work at once to 
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devise some other scheme whereby this rural 
shrine may be saved, and the dead left in 
peace. What is being done by the Derby- 
shire Archeological Society ? 
t >) 

The sculptured stones of Govan—one of the 
largest, most ancient, and most valuable 
groups in the country—have lately been 
attracting considerable attention in Glasgow. 
At a recent meeting of the Govan Heritors, 
it was proposed to gather them all together 
and to place them in a rather inadequate 
building, which its critics have dubbed a 
“shed,” with an open iron railing in front ; 
this “shed” to be erected in a remote corner 
of the churchyard. Against this proposal, 
which ignored one important essential in 
adequate preservation—that the objects pre- 
served should be readily accessible for study 
—Mr. MacGregor Chalmers, architect and 
antiquary, entered a vigorous protest in the 
columns of the leading newspaper, and with, 
apparently, the best results. We understand 
that those slabs which are lying on the 
ground will be covered in a temporary way 
at once, and that an earnest effort will be 
made to secure the erection of a suitable 
building, where the valuable relics can be 
studied with comfort, and where they will be 
under constant supervision. The controversy 
between Mr. Chalmers and Mr. W. G. Black, 
F.S.A. Scot., clerk to the Heritors, has 
therefore had a happy ending. 


Professor W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, has 
examined the stone at Fordun, locally an- 
nounced (see our “Notes” in the October 
number) to bear an Ogham inscription. He 
reports that the markings on the stone are of 
a natural character, and are certainly not an 
Ogham inscription. 


In forming a putting-green on the golf course 
at Mortonhall, near Edinburgh, several rough- 
hewn stone coffins were found about 14 feet 
below the surface. With one exception they 
contained only a quantity of fine dust. The 
exception contained a skull and an armbone. 


The proposal for a National Museum for 
Wales has just been emphasized by Mr. 
Edwin Seward, the new President of the 
Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, and the idea has 


been well treated in the South Wales Echo. 
With the sentiments therein expressed, we 
find ourselves in the main in perfect accord. 
At all events, if such a museum is to be 
founded, the one centre is undoubtedly 
Cardiff. “If Wales de a nation, then there 
should be outward signs of it, there should 
be a capital, and national buildings; there 
should be a strong, deeply-marked current of 
originative national life, housed and homed 
in some fitting place, and giving warmth and 
blood to the remotest part. In other words, 
there should be some national institution 
to which all the best men in Wales should 
belong, with which a fine museum of 
antiquities and a superb art gallery should 
be allied, and from which all good move- 
ments and healthy national stimulus should 


flow.” 
te 

“Of course,” continues the article with 
much humour, “the difficulty is, where to 
place such an institution. There is no town 
from Conway to Barry Dock, or from 
Rhymney to Fishguard, which does not in 
its secret heart believe it is the capital of 
Wales. This is fatal to progress. There 
can be no question that the existence of a 
definite centre is half the battle in any great 
national movement. Men who do not care 
to raise little institutions here and there and 
fritter money so widely over a large area that 
is scarcely recognisable would work heartily 
and nobly if they knew that one spot was 
chosen to signalise the spirit and genius of 
the Welsh people. Should not some such 
town be selected once and for ever? It 
makes Wales appear so ludicrous to strangers 
when they see every village struggling for 
supremacy. Is it not clear that so far from 
giving evidence of national life, it rather 
suggests the multiplex division into conflict- 
ing atoms and broken fragments of a system 
that never was welded into one? The 
largest, richest, and most progressive town 
in Wales should be and actually is its capital. 
Let Cardiff be honestly recognised, and let 
us all help in creating a splendid national 
institution there which shall not be narrow 
and illiberal and prejudiced, eyeing with 
suspicion those Celts who speak no Welsh, 
and scorning the enthusiastic alien who 
would so gladly help. No! Let this great 
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memorial be a complete outward expression 
of the great country in whose main artery it 
will be placed. There is much work for 
such an institution to do. Wales is a 
peculiar country ; it teems with antiquarian 
wealth. Not a nook, not a corner but has 
its historical association, its literature, its 
traditions, which would be a mine of gold to 
the scientist or the historian.” 

de 
The annual report for 1892-3 of the Museum 
and Art Gallery of the County and Borough 
of Cardiff has just been issued. With regard 
to the question of a national museum for 
Wales, we notice the following paragraph in 
the report: “The committee consider that 
the first great aim of a provincial museum 
should be to form a collection illustrating the 
natural history, archeology, arts, and manu- 
factures of the immediate district ; also that 
Cardiff being the metropolis of Wales, the 
interests of the museum should in almost 
equal degree be considered as co-extensive 
with the Principality. In pursuance of this, 
it has been decided to commence at once a 
collection of casts of the Celtic carved and 
inscribed stones of Glamorgan, and to acquire 
a set of British Museum electrotypes of 
ancient British coins—steps which have 
already had the warm approval of students 
and others interested in this class of anti- 
quities.” ‘The additions to the museum, by 
way of donation, during the year are exceed- 
ingly varied. ‘Three unmounted pole-cats,” 
“a mounted chameleon,” and “several foreign 
snakes and scorpions in spirits” had better, 
we think, have been left in the custody of 
the donors. Surely Wales, with all its varied 
products, cannot boast of chameleons or 
scorpions! The purchases, however, during 
the year show a wise discrimination. 

&¢ & <¢ 
Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A., contributes the 
following sun-dial sketch and description: 
At the beautifully situated church of Bleadon, 
near Weston-super- Mare, the decorated 
chancel has a buttress on its south side, 
with a sun-dial formed upon the lower 
weathering, and of which the annexed sketch 
is a rough representation. This dial bears 
some resemblance to one of Elizabethan date 
at Upton, Northamptonshire, on the site of 
the mansion of the Dove family, and an 


engraving of which forms the frontispiece of 
the Anistatic Drawing Society’s twenty-fourth 
volume. The Upton dial is partly sloping, 
like the greater part of the Bleadon one. 
Besides a fine Perpendicular tower of the 
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usual Somerset type, Bleadon Church has a 
curiously traceried lychnoscopic window of 
Decorated work, and an elegant little ex voto, 
or monumental slab, with figures of the 
donors kneeling before the Blessed Virgin 
and Child; also a delicately sculptured 
sepulchral recess in the chancel, and a good 
cross standing just outside the west wall of 
the churchyard. 


’ &¢ & 
The North Staffordshire Field Club have 
recently been digging at Barrow Hill, near 
Rocester, but the results were disappointing. 
A trench was cut on the supposed site of a 
barrow ; but “the only find,” says our cor- 
respondent, “ was half a blue glazed earthen- 
ware bead!” At the other side of the “Roman 
Camp,” outside the ditch, is a mound where 
some pieces of pottery have previously been 
found. A trench was cut along the whole 
length of this to the depth of about 5 feet. 


The results were thirty or forty fragments of 
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varied pottery, a small piece of thin green 
glass, a totally defaced coin, several nails, 
and an apparently modern scythe point. 
The mound seems to have been only a 
rubbish heap; near one end of it was a 
thick layer of charcoal. 


¢ er 


We have received from Mr. R. C. Hope, 
F.S.A., the following interesting extract from 
the books formerly belonging to the York 
Pewterers’ Company : 


Moulds belonging to the Pewterers company York 
in the year 1616. : 

Serchers for the year oa (free 1592). 

And all these mouldes under written dothe belonge 
the same tyme being eight paire of them new bought 
by the goodmen of the trayde and to remaine to the 
use of the fremen of the companie for ever payinge 
liji for everie younge man that hath served his ap- 
prentise accordinge to the articule custom at his first 
cominge into this companie the names of the mouldes : 


Imprimis one 7** charger mould 
one 4* charger mould 
one 3 platter mould 
one 2 dishe mould 
one brass double mould 
one broad border dishe mould 
one middle dishe mould 
one pound dishe mould 
one 3 quarters dish mould 
one banquitin tin dish mould 
one 24% halfe depe mould 
one 24* depe mould 
one pound and halfe depe mould 
one pound depe dishe mould 
one 3 quarter depe dishe mould 
one pannikin depe dishe mould 
one great trencher plaite mould 
one small trencher plaite mould 
one small sauser mould. 


Geven by George Lockwood to the whole companie 
of Pewtherers one greate trencher plaite moulde. 


&+ ££ & 


The Royal Archeological Institute, at their 
council meeting held on November to, 
decided to hold their summer meeting of 
1894 at Shrewsbury. The choice lay, we 
understand, between Hull and Shrewsbury. 
The selection of the capital of Shropshire is 
an admirable one; the members will find 
themselves in the midst of lovely scenery 
and embarrassed with the extent and variety 
of archeological subjects well worthy of in- 
vestigation. The presence of the Institute 








ought to give a spur to the eventual systematic 
exploration of the site of Uricanium. The 
turn of Hull will doubtless come erelong ; 
it will be an excellent centre for both Holder- 
ness and the north of Lincoln. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


It is a pleasure to call attention to the work 
accomplished by the Committee of the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund during the past 
twelve years, for it amply justifies their appeal 
for further assistance in unveiling the history, 
antiquities, and geography of Asia Minor. If 
the necessary funds are forthcoming, it is 
intended to enter on a fresh campaign next 
year, under the leadership of Professor Ram- 
say and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. The object is 
twofold: (1) to investigate districts yet un- 
explored, especially the upper valley of the 
Euphrates and Eastern Cappadocia, and to 
re-examine some of the more rewarding fields, 
especially Phrygia ; and (2) to attempt exca- 
vation, for the first time, particularly on the 
sites of Lystra and Derbe, in the palace-fortress 
of Eyuk in North-western Cappadocia, and 
in Tyana, anciently one of the most interest- 
ing centres of religion and government in 
Asia Minor. The committee ask for £2,000. 
They claim that the monuments of Asia 
Minor, “ranging as they do from the days 
of King Midas to those of the Seljuk Turks, 
and illustrating all the various currents of 
civilisation, Oriental, Greek, Roman, and 
Christian, which met and crossed in this 
debatable land between East and West, 
offer a field for study which for rich and 
varied interest may compare even with 
Egypt.” Mr. George A. Macmillan, of 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., publishers, 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, is honorary 
secretary and treasurer of the fund. 


&¢ 
Thebes, the Holy City of Amen, was at one 
time but a small town compared with the 
ancient capital Memphis. But during the 
period between the twelfth and eighteenth 
dynasties, when Egypt was under foreign 
rule, the Guild of Amen came to the front 
and gradually replaced the older worship of 
Mentu, the God of War. The great war, 
lasting a century, having for its object the 
expulsion of the foreigner, was the work of 
the priesthood of Amen. At its conclusion 
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this local deity became Amen-ra, or king of 
the gods. The Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
and subsequent dynasties were all members 
of this Confraternity. The power of the 
order was immense; it formulated the State 
religion, and controlled, by a species of free- 
masonry, the upper classes of Egypt. All, 
therefore, that relates to this once all-powerful 
guild is of supreme interest in connection 
with the early history of Egypt. 


¢ £& 


Our readers may recollect that three years 
ago we gave the results of a careful examina- 
tion into the probable age and fabric of the 
“Holy Coat of Tréves.” The “ Holy Coat 
of Argenteuil” has recently been submitted 
by the Bishop of Versailles to a close exami- 
nation at the hands of experts of the Gobelins 
Factory. They report that the cloth is a sort 
of bunting, the texture of which is not close, 
but soft and light. The warp and weft are 
of exactly the same thickness and nature. 
The garment has been woven on a loom of 
the most primitive kind. The raw material 
of the texture is fine wool. They found a 


complete identity, both as to raw material 
and manufacture, in the fabric examined, 
and in the ancient fabrics found in Christian 


tombs of the second and third centuries of 
our era. Samples of the coat were also sub- 
mitted to several distinguished chemists, who 
report that the stains in them were produced 
by human blood. From all the circumstances 
of the analysis they presume this blood to be 
very ancient. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


By permission of the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries a series of interesting drawings, 
plans, and photographs, relating to hitherto 
unpublished phases of Egyptian history, were 
on exhibition at Burlington House during 
the early part of November. The work was 
done by three gentlemen—Mr. J. J. Tylor, 
who has spent four seasons in Egypt, and 
Mr. Harold Roller and Mr. Somers Clarke, 
who co-operated with him each for a space 
of about two years. El Kab, the principal 
scene of operations, is on the east bank of 
the Nile, about half-way between Luxor and 
Assouan, and the explorers had their little 
boat on the river, their tent on shore, and 


weather-tight tombs for such occasional pur- 
poses as a dark chamber for the photography. 
Mr. Tylor’s most onerous work has been the 
preparation of drawings, one-third real size, 
of the painted sculptures of Pahery and 
Renni, with plan and sections by Mr. Somers 
Clarke. Amongst other materials the last- 
named gentleman provided architectural 
measured drawings of the ‘lemple of Amen- 
hetep, showing, with the ground plan, eleva- 
tion of front, longitudinal and transverse 
sections, the details of Egyptian masonry 
and construction. Mr. Harold Roller con- 
tributed various water-colour sketches, and a 
large number of photographs of the sculpture 
of the tomb walls. Some of Mr. Tylor’s 
water-colour sketches and tracings will form 
part of the forthcoming volume of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, while the coloured plates 
of the tomb chamber of Nekht at Thebes, 
also by Mr. Tylor, will be embodied in the 
Transactions of the Society of kiblical 
Archeology. ‘The collection as a whole 
was illustrative of Egyptian life from about 
1,000 years before the time of Joseph to the 
exodus. There were many representations 
associated with probably the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth dynasties ; some of 
them refer rather to agriculture and field 
sports than to priestly or royal ceremonies in 
connection with the gods, and are quite dis- 
tinctive, also, in the style of art, for the 
drawings, if rough, are boldly designed. 


&¢ kr 


Four mummy coffins of exceptional interest 
have just been added to the British Museum 
Collections. They are the gift of the Khedive, 
and form part of a highly remarkable dis- 
covery. In 1891, the hidden mummies of 
the priests and priestesses of the Confraternity 
of Amen were accidentally discovered by 
M. Grebant, who found an opening from a 
well, near the cave at Deir-el-Bahari, which 
gave access to a great tomb. Here were 
discovered 163 coffins of the Confraternity. 
They were removed to the museum at Gizeh, 
where the larger portion are now exhibited. 
The remainder have been distributed among 
the national museums of the greater European 
powers, four falling to the lot of the British 
Museum. ‘Two of these coffins, the one of 
a priest and the other of a priestess, are the 
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finest examples of painting and decoration 
that the Museum possesses, whilst the details 
of the work are full of interest. They pro- 
bably belong to the period of the twenty- 
second dynasty. 


er 


It is stated that the bequest of £2,000 
demised by Miss Emma Turner to the 
Trustees of the British Museum for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to conduct excavations 
for Greek and Roman or Oriental antiquities 
is to be used in exploring the site of Amathus, 
in Cyprus. ‘The concurrence of the Colonial 
Office has been obtained for the immediate 
commencement of work, and Mr. A. H. 
Smith, of the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, is on his way to the 
island to superintend the excavations, the 
results of which are sure to be of much 
interest. This decision as to the use of the 
bequest seems to us a singularly wise one. 
At all events, a pretty good show in return 
for the money expended may be confidently 
expected. It may be remembered that 
General Di Cesnola, the late United States 
Consul in Cyprus, made a magnificent collec- 
tion of Cypriot antiquities in the shape of 
’ coins, inscriptions, ornaments, statues, and 
pottery of very ancient date, which was 
eventually acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. 


Sq 


Che Real Sit Harry Lee of 
Ditchlep. 
By ViscounT DILLon, V.P.S.A. 


Vesai® WALTER SCOTT, in his novel 
4% of Woodstock, has, for the purposes 

we Fy 

of romance, so misrepresented and 
misplaced Sir Henry Lee, K.G., 
that it may be allowed to a later resident at 
Ditchley to endeavour, in a few sentences, to 
point out who and what kind of man Sir 
Henry—or, as he is often called, Sir Harry 
—Lee was. As the grandson and son of 
gentlemen about the Court of Henry VIII, 
and a member of part of the old Cheshire 











family of Lee which had settled in Bucking- 
hamshire in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, young Harry Lee had in his youth 
the most favourable environment for an 
English gentleman. More than this, his 
mother being a sister of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
he had the good fortune to be brought up at 
Allington Castle, Kent, the home of the poet 
whose name is so constantly linked with that 
of the accomplished Surrey. At the age of 
fourteen Harry was sworn to the service of the 
King, and no doubt when his tour of duty 
as a page came round, he had opportunities 
for observing the ways of the Court of the 
King, who, unfavourably as he may now 
appear to us, was, according to many good 
judges, the handsomest and most accom- 
plished monarch of his day. The great 
change in the religion of the country had 
taken place some six years before this, 
and, indeed, a younger brother, one Crom- 
well, had received nis name from the successor 
of Wolsey. When Harry was eighteen years 
of age, his father, Sir Anthony Lee, married 
again, the gentle Margaret, mother of his 
four sons and four daughters, having died; 
and the next year—in November, 1549— 
Harry, by the death of his father, found him- 
self the owner of a good estate in the rich 
vale of Aylesbury. He soon began to add 
to this, and in 1552 we find him beginning 
his life-long devotion to the great Eliza by 
sending to her some partridges at Hatfield, 
where she was residing. But admiration for 
the younger sister did not prevent the youth 
from receiving the honour of knighthood at 
the hands of the Earl of Arundel, who 
dubbed him, with seventy-nine others, carpet 
knight under the great cloth of estate the 
day after the coronation of Queen Mary. 
We next hear of Sir Harry at Oxford, when, 
on October 15, 1555, he, with many others, 
“weeping pitifully,” attended the last moments 


of Bishop Ridley. This courage in identify- 


ing himself with the unfortunate was only 
the first of many similar acts during Sir 
Harry’s long life. Early in 1558 he took his 
seat in Parliament for his county, and a few 
months later he is found serving with dis- 
tinction on the Scottish border, where later 
on he was appointed to serve at Berwick, 
having distinguished himself in some of the 
many tough fights with our neighbours. At 
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the end of the year, however, he was recalled 
to London on the death of Mary, and next 
year accompanied Lord Howard of Effingham 
and others to France to arrange the terms of 
the peace of Chateau Cambrensis. We do 
not hear of him again until 1561, when he 
writes from Venice. On his father’s side, 
Sir Harry was connected with Cecil’s wife, 
and this influential link was often referred to 
by him in the long correspondence with that 
Minister. 

Sir Harry now seems to have settled down 
as a country gentleman, attending the sessions 
of Parliament, and devoting himself to the 
usual country pursuits and employments, 
breeding sheep for wool, and sometimes 
having heavy losses, as when, in 1570, he 
had 3,000 sheep drowned by floods. He 
‘ also took to himself a wife— Anne, the 
daughter of Henry VIII.’s Minister, Lord 
Paget. By this lady, who, from her statue 
in Aylesbury Church, does not seem to have 
possessed much beauty, he had a daughter, 
Mary, and “two impes,” John and Henry, 
who died—the daughter at about eighteen 
years of age, the “impes” in their baby- 
hood. We do not know when the marriage 
took place, but Lady Lee died in 1584, and 
it is odd that in all her husband’s letters to 
Cecil she is never mentioned. 

Again, in 1568, we find the knight on his 
travels, and letters from Antwerp, Augsburg, 
Venice, Padua, and Florence, give us some 
idea of his wanderings. From Antwerp he 
writes that ‘Counts Egmont and Horn 
were executed yesterday at Brussells ”; from 
Florence he informs Cecil that he had been 
hunting and hawking with the Duke (later 
on the Grand-Duke). The letters are all 
full of news—wars, rumours of wars, and 
protestations of duty—and “ well-meaning.” 
These travels extended into the following 
year ; but towards the end of 1569 he writes 
from Wetherby, where he was, with the Earl 
of Sussex, putting down the rebellion of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland. 
By the year 1571 he appears to have got 
some foothold in Oxfordshire, for he received 
a grant for timber for repairs at Woodstock. 
About this time Sir Harry, with the Earl of 
Oxford, Charles Howard, and Sir Christopher 
Hatton, issued a challenge against all-comers 
for a tilting-match, which took place at West- 


minster in the early days of May. The first 
day was tilting, the second a tourney, and 
the third barriers. The Queen gave prizes 
to each of the challengers, and to the best 
of the defenders, who were Henry Grey, 
Lord Seamore, and Thomas Cecil. 

On June 2, 1572, we find Sir Harry again 
displaying his courage, but in a much more 
real way ; for it was on the scaffold that he 
embraced the Duke of Norfolk when about 
to pay the penalty of his devotion to Mary 
Queen of Scots. But such sad scenes did 
not depress the knight ; for though the same 
month he lost a brother, Russell Lee, on the 
14th he appears at barriers at Westminster 
before the French Ambassador, Montmorenci. 
The next year witnessed the siege, and for 
the first time the capture, of the “ Maiden 
Fort,” Edinburgh Castle. A combined English 
and Scottish force, under Sir William Drury 
and the Regent Morton, battered the ancient 
stronghold which Kircaldy of the Grange, 
with a small garrison, held for Mary against 
the supporters of the seven-year-old James. 

At the siege Sir Harry Lee commanded 
one of the five batteries which played on 
the Castle, and among the commanders of 
the others were Sutton, the future founder 
of the Charterhouse, Sir George Cary, the 
Regent Morton, and Sir William Drury. Sir 
Harry’s battery was where now stands Heriot’s 
Hospital. 

The siege was successful, though some, 
and among them Sir Harry, had certain mis- 
givings. The Scots without and within might 
unite, and then what would become of the 
English? and especially of the fine train of 
cannon which, captured at Flodden, were 
now battering the virgin fortress? The end, 
however, was that Kircaldy was hanged by 
his own countrymen, and Sir Harry started 
off to England with the despatches. For 
his services on this occasion Elizabeth granted 
him the reversion, after Sir E. Dyer’s death, 
of the office of Seneschal and Lieutenant 
of the Manor of Woodstock, also the office of 
Master of the Leash. It was the first of 
these honours which brought him into close 
connection with Oxfordshire, and the tide of 
royal favour now began to flow steadily. 
The next year he received a grant to manu- 
mit ‘serfs, naturals, and villeins.” This was 
the prelude to a grant in 1576 of all he 
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could get out of 200 bond men and women 
of the Queen for their manumission during 
seven years. This seemed a munificent gift, 
but the legal proceedings in which he was 
involved when he came to assert his rights 
over these bondmen of the Queen swallowed 
up much of the profit that there at first 
seemed to be. However, on New Year’s 
Day, Sir Harry made a New Year's gift to 
the Queen of “a book of gold, with leaves 
in it of paper and parchment to write in,” 
weight 8 oz. This, the first of a succession 
of presents to Elizabeth, was probably a little 
gold book to be suspended by a chain from 
the waist, such as is seen in portraits of the 
time, and of which Lord Romney possesses 
a fine example. One good turn deserves 
another, so we find the Queen lending our 
knight £3,000, to be repaid £300 a year. 
The rate of interest is not mentioned ; but 
we know, and Sir Christopher Hatton, her 
handsome Chancellor, knew, that Eliza was 
not an easy-going creditor. A license to 
export 200,000 calf-skins shows Sir Harry 
was not neglecting his business as a farmer. 

In 1577 Sir Harry had the advantage of 
being the travelling companion for some 
months, and over a great extent of Europe, 
of the brilliant Sir Philip Sidney, who was 
sent by the Queen to the newly-made Em- 
peror, Rudolph II., and the Elector-Palatine 
Lewis to endeavour to get their good will for 
the reformed religion. 

Now, and to the end of his life, the knight 
was continually mortgaging his land, and the 
form such an arrangement takes on paper— 
namely, the sale of the land unless certain 
conditions are complied with—makes the 
continual recurrence of the practice some- 
what puzzling to the lay searcher of deeds. 

In 1580 the Mastership of the Armoury at 
Greenwich and other places, with a salary 
of about £400 per annum, was granted to 
Sir Harry, who appears to have had his town 
lodgings in the Savoy Palace. And now a 
lady who was destined to play a part in 
his life appears on the roll of the Court 
officials. The beautiful Anne Vavasour, 
natural daughter of Sir Thomas Vavasour, 
is mentioned as Gentlewoman of the Bed- 
chamber to the Queen, with a yearly fee of 
420. She seems later on to have married 
a Mr. Finch; but whether he died or they 


separated we do not know—any way, when 
Lady Lee, in 1584, occupied her handsome 
tomb in Aylesbury Church, Mrs. Finch came 
and consoled the widower, and kept house 
for him. 

When we mentioned Sir Harry’s New 
Year’s gifts to the Queen, we should add 
that Elizabeth on some occasions recipro- 
cated by gifts of plate to her knight. It is 
often thought that Elizabeth was very fond 
of dress, when she could leave 1,000 dresses 
at her death; but it must be remembered 
that many of these were offerings from her 
courtiers, who, from the Lord Chancellor 
down to the chimney-sweep to the Court, 
made useful and valuable gifts on January 1. 

In 1581 Sir Harry bought the estate of 
Ditchley, with its farmhouse, from Thomas 
Gibbons, and now he was settled in the 
county. 

In November of this year, on what is still 
called Queen’s Day—viz., the 17th — Sir 
Harry appeared at Westminster on what was 
then the Tilt Yard, now the Horse Guards’ 
Parade, and there with other courtiers en- 
gaged all-comers in the lists. ‘This practice 
he kept up till 1592, though on other occa- 
sions also we find him sustaining the honour 
of his royal mistress, of whom he appointed 
himself champion. As has been noted, Lady 
Lee died in 1584, and then began the reign 
of Anne Vavasour, which lasted till the death 
of her admirer. In 1587 Sir Harry was 
much mixed up as a friendly go-between in 
the dissensions between the old Earl of 
Shrewsbury and his son, and he appears to 
have enjoyed the friendship of Sir Christopher 
Hatton and many other notables of the 
period. Unfortunately for him, the great 
enemy of so many, the gout, attacked the 
knight just when the Armada was advancing 
against his country. It must have been most 
annoying to this soldier and courtier to be 
in bed in Yorkshire while the country was in 
arms; but gout will have its way, and the 
Spaniards were repulsed without the aid of 
our knight, who, however, thus showed his 
qualifications for a well-to-do country gentle- 
man. Elizabeth evidently thought no worse 
of him, for she gave him the constableship 
of Harlech Castle. 

In 1590 time and the gout had told on 
Sir Harry so much that, being then sixty 
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years of age, he, with much ceremony and 
music and poetry, publicly resigned his office 
of Queen’s Champion to the young and 
brilliant George, Earl of Cumberland. The 
description of the ceremony at Westminster 
has been often printed, as also the poem in 
which Sir Harry delicately alludes to his age 
as “My golden locks time hath to silver 
turned.” That is, his curly red hair, as seen 
in his portrait by Sir Antonio More in 1568, 
had now become white. What Sir Harry 
said about spending his remaining years in 
prayer must be taken with much salt, for he 
endeavoured to make his time pass pleasantly 
with his amiable housekeeper and continual 
building schemes. In 1592, when Elizabeth 
was coming to Oxford in September, she did 
her knight the honour to spend two days at 
Ditchley, and he had masques and all sorts 
of entertainments worthy of so great a Queen 
and so ardent an admirer. ‘ Happy, happy, 
happy day when Eliza came this way” was 
no doubt true until the bills had to be paid. 
The old farmhouse was furbished up, and 
the date 1592 on the water-pipes, as seen by 
Hearne in 1710, was no doubt part of the 
grateful acknowledgment of the great and 
costly honour done to the old knight ; whilst 
the portrait of the Queen standing on the 
map of England, with Oxford between her 
feet, storm behind her and sunshine in 
front, still exists to record the event. Sir 
Harry still went to Court, and appears to 
have made the Savoy his headquarters in 
London, and there were continual rumours 
of further favours to be bestowed on him by 
the Queen. In 1596, though now certainly 
rather old for work, he accompanied his 
friend and patron, the brilliant Earl of Essex, 
on his voyage toward Cadiz, returning when 
five days on the way, and so able to bring 
tidings of the favourite to his royal mistress. 
Sir Harry had seen enough real fighting not 
to require the additional honour which “a 
knight of Cales” would have gained ; and, 
in fact, there was a much higher reward in 
store for him, for, greatly owing to the firm 
championship of Essex, Sir Harry Lee was, 
on May 23, 1597, installed Knight of the 
most noble Order of the Garter. Since the 
original knights, there have been to this day 
few commoners in the order; and, despite 
the saying about the garter and merit, it was 


and always will be a great distinction for Sir 
Harry. Next year the old knight made a 
good return to Essex in a very charming and 
well-expressed letter to that fiery youth, who 
was chafing under the displeasure of their 
mistress. The old man, in kind and sensible 
terms, points out to the young one the folly 
of sulking and fuming, and at the same time 
the letter is so worded as to convey no idea 
of familiarity or censure. This year we find 
presents passing between Sir Harry and Wal- 
singham, and it is clear he was on good 
terms with the most powerful in the land. 

In 1600 Sir Harry writes to Sir Robert 
Cecil, telling him how he had shown the 
Duke of Bracciano the lions of Woodstock, 
especially the writing on the window by 
Elizabeth when a prisoner, showing that 
sight-seeing was as much a business then 
as now. Next year was a sad one for the 
old man, for his friend Essex lost his head, 
and a devoted servant of the Earl’s, one of 
Sir Harry’s cousins, Capt. Thomas Lee, who 
had served well in Ireland for thirty years, 
was also involved in the fall of Devereux. 
This was a blow to the pride of Sir Harry, 
to have a kinsman executed with all the 
accompanying horrors of death for high 
treason, and he no doubt kept away from 
Court for some time. 

And now it is 1603: Great Eliza is dead, 
and James is on the way to London scatter- 
ing knighthoods and other benefits on all, 
especially his own countrymen. Sir Harry, 
with no indecent haste, is still prepared to 
welcome the rising sun, and so goes to 
Stamford Hill with many others to greet the 
new King. As Master of the Armoury, he 
takes his place in the progress through the 
city, and on July 2 he takes his seat at St. 
George’s Feast at Windsor. In September 
Sir Harry received James at Ditchley, not 
with masques and poetry, but with hounds 
and horn, to hunt the red deer around 
Woodstock. Anne of Denmark also comes, 
and has long discourse with Mistress Vava- 
sour, to whom she gives a jewel as a present. 
Next year Sir Harry gets a license to empark 
at Ditchley, and now we hear of a new 
creditor, “Good Sir Michael Hicks,” who 
lends money, and sometimes has to be put 
off when settling day comes, by the gift of a 
buck or a nag of a “ comfortable colour.” 
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In 1608 Sir Harry does ‘not attend St. 
George’s Feast, but when August comes so 
do James and his promising son, Prince 
Henry, and they hunt the red deer and kill 
them, and give their heads to the old knight, 
who puts them up in his hall with brass 
plates beneath them, to show when and 
where the run was, and he will do so again 
in 1610 when his royal visitors come again. 
And this is the style of home-made verse that 
they put on the plates that remain to this 
day: 

, 1610. August 25, Saturday. 
om —_ hole driven, what could I doe being lame? 

e 
Before the King and Prince neere Rozamond her 
well. 
The deer were wild then, and in 1606 Sir 
Harry, speaking of the great drought, tells 
Sir Michael Hicks how the deer had strayed 
from Woodstock new park to Richmond 
Park. 

The old knight is getting very old, and 
though he goes on building and repairing 
his four houses in Buckinghamshire, he keeps 
most of his time at Ditchley or at the neigh- 
bouring “ Lee’s Rest,” a house he has built 
him in a piece of Whichwood Forest, which 
he first stole and then got the “ purpesture ” 
granted to him, with full pardon. His 
brothers are all dead, and his cousin’s son, 
who would have been his heir, is cut off 
because his father was hanged ; so he makes 
his will in favour of another Henry Lee, also 
a cousin, and later on to be a baronet. 

Now it is 1611, February 12, and the old 
knight gathers up his feet and leaves the 
world, which had treated him well for eighty 
years, desiring to be buried at Quarrendon, 
near Aylesbury, where he has re-edified a 
chapel and filled the windows with painted 
glass, telling of all the matches and descents 
of his family, while in the east window is a 
wonderful coat of arms of the instruments of 
the Passion, and verses beneath, which, in 
spite of the coats of arms around us, say : 

For he is ancientest and of best behaviour 

Whose auncestors and arms are from his Saviour. 

The funeral cost £400, and was attended 
by heralds, as befitted the end of a K.G., 
and by all the neighbouring knights and 
squires, few of whom could have known the 
old knight when, in his prime, he was hoisted 





up into Edinburgh Castle in a basket as a 
hostage for Kircaldy, because the gate was 
so battered it could not be opened. 

And now the knight is dead, and there is 
a pretty squabble for the plunder. Mrs. 
Vavasour turns out to have two husbands 
alive, so the Ecclesiastical Court of High 
Commission deal with her, and the King and 
Queen’s friendship steps in to save the fair 
‘Mistress Vavasour, who flourisheth like the 
lily and the rose,” from corporal punishment. 
And the old knight’s cloak of the Order of 
the Garter, much to the scandal of the Order, 
is exposed for sale at a shop in Long Lane, 
Smithfield, which leads to a rule for all the 
regalia of the Order to be restored to the 
Chapter on the death of a member. 

But what of Bevis? He is painted with 
his master, and has many flattering things 
said of him on the canvas, but, as to record, 
there is none so far. He is a possibility and 
even a probability, but a fact—no, not yet. 

And the Cavaliers and Roundheads and 
Alice? They are more shadowy than Bevis, 
for they are neither probable nor possible. 
If Sir Harry ever saw Charles I., it was asa 
little boy, as we see him in his robes as a 
K.G. in a picture at Ditchley, while in another 
given by James to Sir Harry stands Prince 
Henry in the robes of the Bath, though there 
is no record that he ever was a knight of that 
Order. Beneath his portrait is the puzzling 
inscription : 

Divitis Ingeni Domus Hee atque Hospita Quond 

vertutis Svadze que fuit Aonidum A&t. suze XI. 


But though Sir Harry did not live the life 
Sir Walter Scott has described, he was in 
his way a remarkable man. As his tomb- 
stone said, he served five succeeding princes, 
and kept himself right and steady in many 
dangerous shocks, and three utter turns of 
State. By the three turns of State we may 
understand the accession of Mary, with the 
events of Wyatt’s rebellion, in which, as a 
cousin, Sir Harry must have been somewhat 
puzzled how to act ; the accession of Elizabeth, 
and the plots for Mary Queen of Scots; and 
lastly, the accession of James, and the plots 
which occurred early in his reign. The 
Vicar of Bray would have become giddy with 
so many turns, and yet the old knight had 
many and good friends. He was no carpet 
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knight “ dubbed with unhack’t rapier,” or, at 
least, he earned his spurs soon after he got 
them. But the best trait in his character 
was undoubtedly his courage in sympathizing 
with the losers, as in the case of Ridley, 
Norfolk, and Essex, and even in those fierce 
times devotion to a friend must have been 
appreciated by the discerning. He was in- 
deed a ‘‘ well formed Travailler and adorned 
with those flowers of Knighthood—Courtesy, 


Bounty, Valour.” 
ES 


St. Fremund. 


By Rev. Canon Woop, D.D. 
—j>———— 


a) EADERS of the Antiguary for May 

and June last will remember a 

history, or rather legend, of St. 
Fremund, under the title ‘A For- 

gotten Saint.” In those successive numbers 
(pages 202 and 247), I ventured to localize 
the saint—for a time, at least—in this parish, 
chiefly from geographical considerations, 


although, as I stated, there was no memorial 


of him here, or even remembrance of his 
name. A curious confirmation of my con- 
jectures has just come to light. 

It may be remembered that in the legend 
as related by Lydgate from earlier sources, 
mention was made of a sign given to Edel- 
bert the Pilgrim in a dream at the Holy 
Sepulchre, whereby he should know that he 
had been led to the spot where the saint’s 
body lay hid. He was to hasten home- 
ward, 

‘* Toward the ryver that callid is Charwelle,” 


and, under a willow-tree, hard by a chapel 
where there were 


‘* Notable preestis fyve,” 


he should rediscover the iost saint. 

That the chapel of the “ preestis” was 
identical with the home of the Danvers 
family, whose devotion to St. Fremund in 
the fifteenth century had led me originally 
on the track, I was persuaded. In its name 
“ Prescote” (ze, “ Priest-cote”), and its 
situation “in loco quo confluunt Charwell 


et Bradmere,” it answered exactly to what 
was required. But the further sign (for 
Edelbert was to find also “a mylk-whit 
sowhe, with yonge pigges”) I dismissed 
from my mind as simply a quaint adornment 
of the story. What has been my surprise to 
find embedded in the interior of Presccte 
House, and doubtless preserved from the 
older structure (the present building is much 
modernized), a sculptured stone of a sow 
with pigs, two only, however, being repre- 
sented ; and on inquiring, from persons un- 
acquainted with the legend, what was the 
meaning of it, to find that a story had grown 
up, or been handed down, of a man who 
had once been falsely accused of stealing a 
sow and pigs, and of these having been dis- 
covered in a hayrick. Thus far might be 
simply an odd coincidence, and the sculpture 
might have no connection whatever with the 
story. But my informants added, “so, when 
his honesty was proved, the field where they 
were found was called ‘ Freeman’s Holme.’” 
* And there’s no other place in these parts,” 
said an old man who had lived at Prescote, 
“that’s called by that name !” 

‘* Freeman’s Holme,” then, or “ /remuna’s 
Island,” is a flat field opposite Prescote 
House, an island still by virtue of a tiny 
branch of the Charwell which runs round 
it and joins the main stream by Cropredy 
Bridge; and I cannot but think that what 
seemed to me at first rather an absurd 
coincidence, and no more, is a singular con- 
firmation of the legend which I have traced 
out and localized. The story of the sow and 
pigs, it must be remembered, was current in 
Lydgate’s time (1439), and would be known 
to the Danvers family, who, not many years 
later, left special bequests to the shrine and 
chapel of St. Fremund. May not the sculp- 
tured stone, and the perpetuation of the 
saint’s name in connection with it, be a 
remarkable survival of a_ long - forgotten 
story ? 

Cropredy Vicarage, 

Leamington. 
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R. W. Carew Hazlitt, so well known 
to readers of the Axntiquary, has 
supplied a much-needed want in 
the painstaking and well-printed 

volume before us. It is the first real effort 
that has been made to treat the varied and 
highly interesting currencies of Europe after 
the same systematic and thorough fashion 
that has already been adopted with the coins 
of England and of Scotland, as well as with 
those of ancient Greece and Rome. 

The work is divided into three sections— 
the Introduction, which covers 66 pages; 
the Catalogues, which occupy 222 pages; 
and the Descriptive Outline systematically 
arranged, to which are assigned 240 pages. 
The illustrations are remarkably well chosen, 
and have been exclusively selected from 
examples in the possession of Mr. Hazlitt. 
“In the choice made, the aim has been to 
exhibit. as far as possible typical specimens 
and coins recommended by their historical 
or personal associations.” 

The Introduction is a well-written and 
able summary. It opens with a good apology 
for so widespread a research as is involved 
in the consideration of European coinage. 
“A study of Continental money of the 
medieval and more modern eras admits us 
to an insight into innumerable points con- 
nected with political vicissitudes and changes, 
religious aspirations and peculiarities, and 
social episodes, for which we might vainly 
look elsewhere. The historian, the artist, 
the philosopher, and the portrayer of senti- 
ments and usages, possess here a field of 
research even now very imperfectly explored 
and utilized. We ought to be thankful for 
the light which is shed on features of by- 
gone life throughout an entire continent by 
thousands on thousands of these monuments, 
each in its portrait, its legend, its motto, its 
name, its very shape and material, telling 
some story of the ages.” Mr. Hazlitt com- 
ments on the striking general resemblance 


* The Coinage of the European Contincnt, with an 
Introduction and Catalogues of Mints, Denominations, 
and Rulers, by W. Carew Hazlitt. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xviii, 554. Two hundred and fifty illustrations. 
Price 21s. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 








among the entire family of ancient European 
coins, except those that sprang from temporary 
Byzantine or Oriental impulse. He thinks 
that the reason for this is that the Continent 
was principally indebted for its first currency 
to a Teutonic germ, undoubtedly traceable 
to Roman or Greek prototypes, but yet 
mainly ascribable to Northern Germany. 
The order in which the different countries 
are treated of in the Introduction, as well as 
in the subsequent parts of the book, is 
Germany, Low Countries, Northern States, 
Italy, Sicily, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece. 

The Catalogue section of the work has 
three divisions—(1) Catalogue of European 
Mints ; (2) Catalogue of European Denomi- 
nations ; and (3) Dated Lists of European 
Rulers. These catalogues, which we have 
tested carefully with other publications, are, 
beyond doubt, far fuller than anything that 
has yet been attempted in English. They 
comprise, in a small compass, a great mass 





DENARIUS OF JOHN OF LUXEMBURGH (1309—1346) 


of information (much of it hitherto inacces- 
sible) which cannot fail to be indispensable 
to English and American collectors of the 
Continental series. The ordinary antiquary 
will find the book, if only for these catalogues, 
an essential work of reference. 

The third section, which gives a descrip- 
tive outline of the various European coin 
ages, is naturally the most interesting. 
Upwards of 50 pages are devoted to the 
coins of the different parts of Germany and 
Austria. The Bohemian numismatic records 
open with the tenth century, when the duke- 
dom was very unsettled in its tenure. The 
list of Bohemian rulers gained from the 
coins consists mainly of obscure names until 
the crown passed to the house of Luxem- 
burgh in 1309. John of Luxemburgh, the 
blind king who fell at Cressy in 1346, 
materially improved the national coinage, 
whereon he is usually described as “ Johannes 
Dei Gra. Rex Boe. et Pol.” Several of his 
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coins, particularly the denarius, have a re- 
markable resemblance to English coins of 
the same period. 

The Poles, like the Russians, seem to have 
originally employed skins in commerce as 
media of exchange. The metallic currency 


expression seems to foreshadow the imminent 
catastrophe.” 

The Descriptive Outline then gives accounts 
of the coinage of Russia, the Danubian 
Provinces, Latin Empire of the Crusaders, 
Greece, Turkey-in-Europe, Denmark, Norway 


THALER OF STANISLAS II., LAST KING OF POLAND, 1766. 


began in the tenth century. The coinage 
was rude till the time of Sigismund I. (1506 
—1548), when the power and prosperity of 
the country were reflected in its coins. 
Though there was some decadence in the 
eighteenth century, admirable silver and gold 


and Sweden, Holland, and Italy. The ac- 
count of the Italian coins of the different 
periods, territories, and towns is remarkably 
well done. One of the most interesting of 
the sub-sections is that which relates to the 
republic of Venice. The gold ducat was 


VENETIAN TWELVE-DUCAT-PIECE IN GOLD. 


types, which served as examples to neigh- 
bouring States, were turned out from the 
Polish mints from the days of the first 
Sigismund to their last king, Stanislas II. 
The earlier issue (1766) of their last king, 
with a beautiful profile, is a consideraole 
contrast to that of 1788, ‘‘ where the cast of 


introduced under the Doge Giovanni Dandolo 
(1280-89), and underwent two or - three 
changes of type. A new type of gold ducat, 
together with a half-ducat, was brought in at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
To this date belongs the rare twelve-ducat- 
piece of which an illustration is given. 
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ALESSANDRO FARNESE, 1586—1592; SCUDO DI ARGENTO. 


The district of Parma first obtained an 
independent coinage by the grant of Philip 
of Suabia in 1208. The money continued 
to be of the ordinary commercial type and 
scope down to the succession of the Farnese 
family in the sixteenth century, in the person 
of Pietro Lodovico Farnese, son of Pope 
Paul III., 1546-47. The coinage of this 
great and powerful house affords many fine 
examples of a varied character. The best 
have realistic portraits, with classical legends 
on the reverse. One of the noblest instances 
of this class is the silver scudo of Alessandro 


Farnese struck in 1592, the year of his 
decease. 

In connection with the account of the 
French feudal coins, there is much of in- 
terest pertaining to the Anglo-Gallic series. 
Bordeaux, which was one of the chief centres 
of the old Visigothic kingdom and of the 
independent duchy of Gascony, had a mint 
from at least the eighth century. It after- 
wards naturally became a prominent seat of 
the Anglo-Gallic coinage, as well as of the 
kings of France as dukes of Acquitaine. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, in 1186, gave to the 


PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN (1621—1665); FIFTY-REALES, STRUCK AT SEGOVIA. 
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chapter of St. André at Bordeaux a third of 
the revenue of his mint at Bordeaux, and 
this right was only bought back by the crown 
as late as 1709. The elaborate “pavilion 
d’or” of the Black Prince was struck at 
Bordeaux. 


PAVILION D’OR OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 


The coins of the Iberian Peninsula are 
the last treated of in this most excellent 
work. The vea/ was originally a Spanish 
silver coin, worth about half a franc, and 
was first issued in a variety of types, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. From the mint of Segovia, in 


Old Castile, which was established in the 
eleventh century, Philip IV., King of Castile 
and Portugal, issued, in 1623, a great silver 
fifty-reales piece. Our notice of Mr. Hazlitt’s 


book must here cease from lack of further 
space, and we give in conclusion (p. 249) an 
illustration of this fine heraldic coin, which 
forms a frontispiece to the volume. 


ae 


@wern Einion, neat bariech. 
By the late H. H. LINEs. 


§'I’ the distance of 14 miles south of 
Muriau-y-Gwyddelod, on upland 
ground, with a range of view in 
all directions, is a group of Celtic 

remains, occupying a space of 500 feet, with 
outlying portions in various directions. They 
consist of mounds and terraces of from 3 feet 
to 5 feet high, on which are two cromlechi, 
three lustration basins, two idol-stones, four 
or five altar-stones, two walled enclosures, and 
between twenty and thirty semicircles and 
sections of circles, with a large broken 


eieilaesthante i an es ee 


monument, probably an altar. These re- 
mains have been the quarry from which 
three or four houses, outbuildings, and long 
lines of enclosure walls have been supplied 
with materials for their construction. The 
surface of the ground upon which the re- 
mains lie does not appear to have been 
disturbed since they were placed there ; the 
intervening space, between the northern 
cromlech and the first curved outlines 
denoting circles, forms a broad, flat terrace 
of 300 feet by 70 feet. From the edge of 
this terrace the ground slopes gradually into 
a wide hollow space of 300 feet by 250 feet, 
strewed all over with the vestiges of the ever- 
recurring stone rings, those in the centre of 
the hollow being much destroyed, while those 
on the slopes of the terraces are sufficiently 
distinct to admit of some idea of the general 
plan being arrived at. Here also we find 
certain triangular and other shaped stones of 
a remarkable character, most of them retain- 
ing their original positions in the arrange- 
ment, while a few have been twisted out of 
their places. The entire group, excluding 
the northern cromlech, may be divided into 
three or four sections. 

Taking the middle section, which lies in 
front of, and square with, the cromlech, first, 
we find at the upper end a semicircle of 
80 feet diameter, which has displaced and 
intruded its north-east limb into an older 
semicircle of more than roo feet diameter, 
the intrusion amounting to as much as 
40 feet, the older circle being destroyed to 
that extent. The rounded end of this section 
lies 3 or 4 feet below the level of the terrace, 
and its semicircular end is subdivided into 
six bays, those on the north-east side being 
so far uninjured as to show how the opposite 
half of the crescent was originally constructed. 
At 63 feet from the back of the crescent, 
and in the centre stands a remarkable idol 
or symbolic stone, which is well worth a 
careful examination. It appears in some 
parts to have been worked into its present 
shape, the upper portion particularly so, where 
there are two flat smooth spaces as though to 
receive something placed upon them. The 
space in front of the idol would be the 
adytum, but the boundary stones have dis- 
appeared. On the border of this supposed 
adytum is a table-stone 45 feet in front of 
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the idol, having the appearance of an altar, 
and 45 feet below this is another stone, with 
a small rock basin cut in it. The remainder 
of the lower portion of this section is 
filled up with the remnants of stone rings, 
too much injured to give any positive idea 
of the plan. Behind the idol and upon the 
inner rim of the semicircle is a pointed leaf- 
shaped altar-stone, probably used for the rite 
of divination by examination of the viscera 
of animals. 

The north-east section I take to be the 
most ancient portion of the remains. The 
cromlech, which is placed at 80 feet north- 
west, stands square with the curved end of 
this section and opposite its centre. The 
curve is retained for 100 feet, and before 
the intrusion of the central section, I believe 
it was 150 feet across from one arm of the 
crescent shape to the other; there are yet 
remaining 70 feet of the inner rim of this 
semicircle, appropriated to circular bays 
similar to those in the central section. 
Sixty feet in front of this semicircle is a 
large flat stone which may have been an 
altar; it lies in a direct line with the crom- 
lech. The stone rings which once covered 
the remainder of this section are so much 
destroyed that it is difficult to make out the 
plan, but the entrances or portal-stones to 
the rings are left in three instances; also a 
few of the stones appear to have been worked 
into shape. 

Upon looking at the south-west section, 
which is by far the most perfect in every 
respect, I cannot resist the impression that 
it has also in some measure been intruded 
upon by the central section. ‘There appears 
to be an incongruous junction between these 
two divisions, and I am disposed to think 
that the lower part of the central section 
entirely below the idol-stone was at one time 
a portion of the south-west division, as 
the outline of the sloping ground forming 
the east side of the middle division lies 
exactly parallel with the raised boundary 
upon the west side of the south-west 
section. On the sloping terrace of this 
section there are seven stones of remark- 
able forms, all of them brought into shape 
by artificial means. First, there is a large 
lustration basin of rather ponderous dimen- 
sions, then a singular shaped stone, 4 feet 


high, with another, 12 feet high, of a wedge- 
shape ; around at various distances are four 
flat triangular stones, bearing the character 
of altars, sloping down to leaf-shaped points. 
Two of these have been turned out of their 
original position, their points being twisted 
from the south-east to the east. The upper 
stone shows this change obviously; it has a 
10-feet terrace, or segment of a circle passing 
in front of it, and originally its point must 
have touched the edge of the terrace. Its 
shape and surface are uninjured, and it 
exhibits the peculiar concave depression 
around its point, which indicates an altar 
for divination. This was the principal and 
highest altar in this section, placed so as to 
overlook and be likewise observable from 
every part of its own division. At 35 feet 
north-east of this high altar, on the end of 
its terrace is placed one of the most remark- 
able lustration stones I have ever met with ; 
it is entirely perfect, and not in the least 
defaced ; it is 8 feet long, the cavity or basin 
being 4 feet by 1 foot 6 inches, and 2 inches 
deep. The back of this vessel is raised, and 
at one end hangs over the basin, apparently 
forming a partial screen to it; it would also 
admit of a skin or cloth being thrown over as 
a further protection to the contents, which 
might possibly be the mystic water of in- 
spiration, used in the idolatrous rites appro- 
priate to the worship of Ceredwin. ‘Thirty- 
five feet in front of the lustration-stone is 
a great monolith of 12 feet 6 inches long, 
lying on the ground. Of the character of 
this great stone I am in doubt, but as it lies 
on the junction between the south-west section 
and the adjoining central division, I am dis- 
posed to consider it as belonging to the 
central section. It may have been the stone 
upon which victims were slain. Twenty-five 
feet in front is a pit with water, and edged 
all round with stones except that part facing 
the monolith. This pit is 10 feet or 12 feet 
long, and, being situated in the very midst of 
the three sections, must have had some im- 
portant use in the arrangements. Can it 
have been a receptacle for the blood of the 
slaughtered victims ? 

At the western extremity of the south-west 
section are three circular enclosures, one im- 
perfect, another 35 feet in diameter, walled 
all round, the wall, 5 feet high, being of dry 
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stone-work, and built upon an older base- 
ment. The third enclosure is a circle of 
boulder-stones upon an earthen mound, 
40 feet in diameter. Of the purport of 
these three circles I cannot venture to give 
an opinion. Extending from these three 
circles in a south-east direction is the outer 
boundary of this south-west division, the 
level of the ground within the boundary 
being about 3 feet higher than on the out- 
side, the boundary itself consisting of an 
earthen mound of slight elevation sur- 
mounted by loose stones. In one part two 
pointed portal stones indicate an entrance 
leading on to the upper terrace, which marks 
off the high altar from those on the slope 
in front, terminating at the great lustration- 
stone. 

I now return to the north-east section and 
resume its examination in connection with 
the cromlech, which stands on a line drawn 
through the centre of the section. Between 
this division and the cromlech a cottage and 
a barn have been built from the ruins of 
stone rings and the Carnedd, which once 
surrounded the cromlech as high as its 
sloping table-stone. This stone measures 


10 feet by 9 feet, and is 17 inches thick at 


its upper end, sloping from south-east to 
north-west. The cist retains five of its sup- 
porters, four of which sustain the weight of 
the table-stone. The space within the cell 
is 6 feet high on the east, and 5 feet 3 inches 
on the west side. The upright supporters 
are not inserted into the earth, but stand 
upon a base of rock. The cell is nearly 
square, and well closed up by the uprights ; 
there is an opening on the north side, and 
the stone which originally closed this stands 
by the side of the cromlech. The débris of 
the Carnedd has been built up to serve the 
very useful though degrading purpose of a 
cottage pigsty. 

These remains are altogether so interesting, 
and so eminently suggestive, that it is no 
easy matter to resist the temptation of en- 
deavouring to trace who were the people to 
construct these groups, and what is the 
nature of the groups themselves. History 
does not help us, except through the medium 
of old chronicles founded upon tradition. 
We know that the old Cymraeg Celts were 
obliged to defend their native institutions 


against the Attacotti and other even earlier 
tribes of Ireland. The Red Gwyddelans of 
the Welsh Triads, probably the Red Branch 
of Ulster, established themselves for many 
years in this part of Wales. These are the 
people who worshipped the great idol of 
Ireland, Crom Cruach, and it is the repre- 
sentative of that deity which I believe we 
find standing in the centre of the middle 
section of these remains, which section, I 
think, has been erected on the area of the 
two older arrangements on either side, thus 
encroaching upon both. Presuming that the 
cromlech was the burial-place of the prince 
whose name it bears, Einion, or a scion of 
his stock of the old race of the Cymry, and 
that some form of ancestral worship had 
been practised before his tomb, the Irish 
conquerors would have no scruple in taking 
advantage of the position to make arrange- 
ments for the worship of their national god, 
Crom Cruach, alongside the adjoining system 
with its plurality of altars on the south-west. 
The fourth section now remains to be con- 
sidered, and this appears to be entirely un- 
connected with the three previous sections, 
exhibiting, I believe, a later condition of 
society, if I may judge from the superior 
workmanship to be found in its principal 
monument. The group consists of a lustra- 
tion vessel, an upright symbolic stone, a 
second cromlech, and a shattered monument 
of an unusual character, and also a rock seat. 
The second cromlech, which I have included 
in this division, stands at the same distance 
from the centre of this section as it does 
from the first cromlech, 260 feet. On the 
radius of a right angle with both lies the 
table stone broken in two parts ; its size when 
entire was 12 feet 8 inches by 9 feet 2 inches. 
It now forms part of an enclosure wall, its 
uprights serving as gate-posts. Its bearings 
are due east from the first cromlech, and due 
north from the middle of the fourth section. 
Within the latter we find a large broken stone 
of singular and unusual character, consisting 
of a large slab which when entire must have 
been 15 feet by 11 feet. It is now in nine 
pieces, and in the whole of these fragments I 
found such evidences of good workmanship 
that at first I doubted if the remains were 
really of Celtic type. No cement could be 
detected, and the various parts are as truly 
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squared as we should find in stone work of 
the present day. One fissure, of 6 feet in 
length and 6 inches wide, I found filled with 
earth and roots which I cleared out, and then 
found both sides of the fissure perfectly even, 
smooth and square ; from this I conclude the 
monument must have been constructed in 
parts and blocked up into its proper position. 
Some of the pieces are so little removed from 
their original places that with the assistance 
of a crow-bar the structure might be restored. 
At first sight this great slab suggests the idea 
that it may have been another cromlech, but 
there is nothing around it to corroborate that 
idea ; there are no uprights, nor remains of a 
carnedd of loose stones. It stands at the 
north-east end of an enclosure, 55 feet by 
20 feet, slightly raised above the general level 
and surrounded by a slight foss. - The bear- 
ings of the slab are north-east and south-west, 
a point or two out of the line of bearing of 
its enclosure; it appears to stand at right 
angles with the path of the sun at mid-day. 
In front of the slab is a small adytum 12 feet 
across, originally consisting of six stones, two 
of which have been abstracted, the holes 
remaining. So far the arrangements are 
similar to those which we find surrounding 
altars, and examining the slab we perceive 
one of those peculiar contrivances which 
denote an altar to sustain a fire as contra- 
distinguished from those used for purposes 
of divination, at least among the Celtic tribes. 
This peculiarity consists of a sharp elevated 
ridge of from 2 to 3 inches high, carried 
round the outer edge of the stone as though 
to confine the fire upon the slab. The stone 
under notice is thus bordered by a prominent 
rim, which is also continued on several of the 
detached parts. In front I noticed other 
altars of a leaf-shape, the surfaces of the 
stones slightly hollowed towards the point. 
These I expect were for the purposes of 
divination by the examination of the viscera 
of animals. At a distance of 45 feet, parallel 
with the altar slab on the edge of an outcrop 
of rock, is a stone seat or chair, and a lustra- 
tion basin 3 feet by 2 feet, and 3 inches deep. 
The block in which the basin is worked is 
7 feet by 4 feet. About 80 feet south of this 
lustration vessel are three stones placed in 
prominent positions. On two of these I can 
offer no opinion, but the third is a triangular 


. the worship of Ceredwin and Llywy. 


stone, with point upwards, which in India 
would be symbolic of fire. 

It appears to me highly probable that the 
whole of the remains at Gwern Einion illus- 
trate in various stages the decline of Druidism ; 
and it is observable throughout the triads and 
mythic tales of the Cymry that whenever the 
corruption of Druidism is described, there is 
always some allusion to Solar worship or its 
symbols as the cause. Druidism, after the 
historic period, existed only in tradition, and 
has left no remains which can be identified 
as once belonging to the system in its original 
form. After the conflict with Suetonius 
Paulinus, and again with Agricola in Mona, 
Druidism collapsed and was heard of no 
more. The Bards, with less philosophy, 
were yet a genial and social offshoot of the 
Druid system, and adopting some of its 
tenets, opened the path to a polytheistic 
system, of which Ceredwin and Llywy were 
the representatives of the earth and the moon, 
and Beli or Belinus was the supreme ruler 
and regenerator, the same deity whom the 
Irish Celts worshipped under the name of 
Crom Cruach. 

I think if we examine the four sections 
which I have endeavoured to show belonged 
to separate systems, we shall find a distinct 
class of symbolic stones peculiar to each 
section, and to four stages of idolatry. The 
fourth and last section appears to belong to 
the latest development, and may have been 
constructed in the period which succeeded 
the final expulsion of the Irish tribes from 
Ardudwy in the fifth century. We have 
evidence in the Welsh triads that idolatry 
was in existence in Wales as late as the 
twelfth century, when we find Prince Hywel 
an aspirant after bardic honours, and seeking 
initiation into the mysteries connected with 
These 
mysteries possessed somewhat of the wild 
freedom of the Greek worship of Bacchus, 
and retained their influence over the Welsh 
long after Christianity had covered the land 
with churches. 

The triangular stone previously mentioned 
is placed upon the highest point of rock, as 
a symbol of fire, point upwards, in front of an 
altar specially constructed to maintain a fire 
and hold it together. In connection with 
this it may be worth while noting what Max 
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Miiller says in reference to the Hindu deity 
Durga: “ Altars are tongue-shaped ; from 
them proceed the language of inspiration. 
When placed point upwards they are tongues 
of fire, bearing the offerings to the god, to 
Agni the evening sun.” 

The Hindu Durga, the wife of Siva, was 
developed out of Agni, the god of fire, into 
the devouring Durga, and a cruel sacrificial 
worship was the result. In this brief allusion 
to the Hindu Durga, it may be thought that 
I have gone too far geographically for the 
singular coincidence of an evil spirit of the 
most malignant form and character, yet bear- 
ing almost the same name in the Sanscrit of 
India twelve centuries back, and among the 
Celtic nations of the West at the same period. 
In India Durga, and in Wales Ddwrg, are 
both esteemed as the mothers of evil ; both 
are supposed to dwell upon high and in- 
accessible places, and both still retain their 
evil reputation among the superstitions of 
either country. Can this be a mere coin- 
cidence? Does it not rather indicate a 
common source, from which the imaginary 
embodiment of an evil spirit emanated, and 
that its progress may be traced from East to 
West? We may have lost the intermediate 
links, yet we have still retained the name and 
repulsive character. Durga is mentioned in 
the Sanscrit drama of Bhavabhati, a Hindu 
writer of the year 720 A.D., but the allusions 
go back to a much earlier date. Our Welsh 
Ddwig, or as it is named Mam Ddwrg, is one 
of the highest and most precipitous peaks 
visible at four miles distant, east of Gwern 
Einion, and when viewed from the stone 
circles her broad, bare cliffs rise behind the 
triangular stone, the symbol of fire, and inter- 
cept the morning sun; then her shadowed 
summit towering high above the mists from 
the dark lake of Cwm Bychan, she becomes 
the Gates of the Morning, and with her giant 
companion, the Great Rhinog, forms the 
Drw-s Ardudwy, or Doors of Ardudwy, guard- 
ing the steep Pass of Bwlch Tiddia-d winding 
its course down its 610 stone steps. 

We find the name ‘ Dearg’ in Ireland, on 
the Shannon and in Donegal, which appears 
to be another form of the same word, and if 
the pointed stone which I have mentioned 
at Gwern Einion was what I infer, a symbol 
of fire or of the sun, which is the same thing, 


standing in front of its great shattered altar 
of sacrifice, I think that a system of Solar 
worship was introduced by the Irish invaders, 
and engrafted on the existing Druidic worship 
as then practised in Wales. 

Standing amongst these remains of past 
days, we can imagine the assembled wor- 
shippers silently watching the rose-tinted 
dawn spreading from behind the gloomy 
Ddwrg, and the symbolic stone of fire high 
up on the rock, till the god of day appears 
arrayed in ethereal silver and gold; then the 
great altar sends up its tongue of flame, and 
the morning sacrifice greets the presence of 
the deity, while loud voices chant the Celtic 
orison : 

Let him burst forth with rapid speed ! 

The moving, the vehement fire; even he whom we 
adore, 

High above the lofty gate! high above every sacred 
spirit ! 

Vast is the bulk of his courser ! he will not delay 

In the skirmish, nor at the wedding-feast of Llyr. 


His path in the sea is perceived ! 

His impulse in the mouths of rivers ! 

Aurora smiling repels the gloom ! 

At the dawn, at his ardent hour, 

At every meet season of his turnings, 

At the four stages of his course, will I extol him, 

Who judges the ambitious. 

The mighty Lord of the Din, dreadful in his wrath. 
(Zaliesin.) 


Motes on Archeology in 
jProvincial Museums. 
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XXXII—DENSTONE COLLEGE 
MUSEUM. 


By A. ARCHIBALD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


3, URROUNDED as it is by spots of 
4} such singular archeological in- 
terest, Denstone Museum should 
have a goodly array of objects to 
present to the eyes of the antiquary. 

Alton, with its feudal memories ; Wootton 
Lodge—its deer park wall the oldest of its 
class in the kingdom—the building itself 
gray and stately, unchanged since Elizabeth’s 
days ; and Wootton Hall, with Rousseau’s 
“Retreat” hard by—all lie within a mile or 
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two to the north. Farther away in the same 
direction, but within the limits of a day’s 
excursion, are Blore, the home of the Bassetts, 
overlooking the entrance to Dovedale ; Ilam, 
with its shrine of St. Bertram, its early 
crosses, and Saxon font ; Thor’s Cave, close 
to which the river Manifold takes to its 
underground bed for the summer months ; 
Beresford Dale, full of memories of Isaak 
Walton ; the finely-placed stone circle at 
Arbor Low beyond Hartington; and on the 
bleak hill-tops of all the neighbouring lime- 
stone districts the sites of barrows innumer- 
able. 

Unfortunately for Denstone, she has come 
too late into the field to share in the spoils 
which diligent research in these barrows and 
in the caves has produced, and now only 
one or two mounds remain unopened. 

A mile or two to the east lie Norbury and 
Rocester. The former boasts a very fine 
church, late Decorated and Perpendicular in 
style ; its chancel retains on the north side 
the original pattern glass of great beauty, and 
contains two alabaster altar tombs of rare 
delicacy of workmanship, as well as the 
“palimpsest” brass of Sir Anthony Fitzher- 
bert. Adjoining the churchyard westwards is 
the old manor house, all, except one wing, re- 
built in Tudor times in brick, and containing 
two good oak-panelled rooms—the upper 
one has texts in black-letter on several of the 
panels—and curious medallion glass, repre- 
senting the seasons, in the great staircase 
window. 

Rocester has very little to show for its 
Roman occupation and its later Benedictine 
house —indeed, the slender stem of its 
churchyard cross, with simple mouldings 
and “dog-tooth” ornament from base to 
cap, is almost all that remains of its ancient 
grandeur. 

Uttoxeter, another Roman settlement of 
more importance, lies four miles due south ; 
and, to our west, is another monastic building, 
of which, happily, more has been preserved. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Croxden was 
founded by the De Verduns of Alton in 
1179, and the buildings, though of moderate 
size, must have been of considerable beauty. 
No Norman work remains, and, except for 
some later additions on the south side of the 
cloister garth, all is in the Early English 





style, and was probably built between 1240 
and 1270. The west doorway of the church 
is very richly moulded, and by it are now 
placed a stone crucifix, about three feet high, 
apparently from the top of the west gable, 
and part of the effigy of a knight of the 
“surcoat period.” A cannon-ball, kept by 
the door of the farmhouse which occupies 
the south-west corner of the ruins, is, of 
course, stated by tradition to have been used 
by Oliver Cromwell in the destruction of the 
abbey. 

Beyond a few good tiles, etc., I have not 
heard of much being found, though, no 
doubt, there are great possibilities yet within 
and around the buildings. ‘The casket con- 
taining King John’s heart may even be dis- 
covered, for it is recorded that it was buried 
here. 

A curved fragment of wall in an orchard 
shows that the arrangement of the east end 
was somewhat similar to that at Westminster, 
five small semicircular chapels being attached 
to the sides of the main apse. Three stone 
coffins lie embedded in the soil to the east 
of the site of the high altar. 

I was told by a farmer some years ago that 
Roman remains had been turned up on his 
land about three-quarters of a mile to the 
south-east of the abbey ; and, though I have 
seen nothing of them, the story is a likely 
one, as the Roman road, which ran through 
Hollington and Rocester, passed close by 
the spot indicated. 

If such surroundings have not supplied 
the College Museum with much directly, 
they have, at least, placed more than one 
Denstonian in sympathy with former genera- 
tions, roused a lively interest in the history 
of the neighbourhood, and brought about a 
love for archzeology which has borne fruit to 
our museum’s great advantage. 

In the college itself, apart from the 
museum, are a few objects worthy of the 
antiquary’s attention. The Provost’s silver 
Abyssinian cross was the subject of an illus- 
trated article in the Avtiguary of last year.* 
The chapel also contains some good Italian 
seventeenth-century needlework, and a fine 
violet and silver frontal of about the same 
date. 

The Fellows’ Library reckons first among 
* Vol. xxvi., pp. 108, 109. 
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its treasures a Bible of the middle of the 
fourteenth century, in two volumes folio. 
The initial letter of each book is richly 
illuminated, and almost every page is relieved 
by elaborate blue and red scroll-work attached 
to the beginnings of the chapters. The side 
and upper margin have been badly cut down 
when the volumes were rebound at the 
beginning of this century, before which date, 
to judge by the frayed condition and the 
dirtiness of the first few and last pages, the 
volumes must have lain for some time with- 
out covers. On the shelves are also some 
fair specimens of early printing and of rich 
binding, and an extensive collection of early 
portraits. 

On the walls of the dining-hall hang 
“The Mocking of Christ” and a “St. Mary 
Magdalene” by A. Caracci, “The Entomb- 
ment” by Caravaggio, and “ The Denial of 
St. Peter” by Spagnoletto ; also “ St. Eliza- 
beth of Portugal” (artist unknown), and ex- 
cellent copies of Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last 
Supper,” and of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration ” 
and “ Madonna di Foligno ”—all presented 
by Mr. Foljambe, of Acomb House, York, 
in 1882. 

A museum does not seem to have been 
contemplated by the architects of the college, 
and no provision was made for one in the 
plans of the main building ; but it was not 
long before a room at one end of the Great 
Schoolroom—then used as the dining-hall— 
was set aside for the gifts of shells, fossils, 
birds’ eggs, etc., which were presented by 
the Rev. H. Meynell and others between the 
years 1873-76. Since the latter date the 
collections have grown rapidly, and about 
two years ago increased accommodation was 
afforded by removing a partition-wall, and so 
making the original room as big again, and 
by adding another room alongside, hitherto 
used as a classroom. This latter now 
contains the geological collections, a deep 
wall-case, extending the length of two walls, 
displaying many hundreds of carefully-chosen 
examples of rocks and minerals, and a cabinet 
holding the fossils. Here, too, are the marine 
and fresh-water shells for the present, until a 
case be made ready for them in the passage 
beyond. 

Everything else is in the other room, 
where, owing to internal changes still in 


progress, and to the very limited time the 
curators, amidst their school duties, are able 
to give to it, the work of classification and 
labelling is going forward but slowly. It is 
hoped, however, that before long a new 
catalogue will be ready to replace the small 
quarto one of thirty-four pages issued in 
1882. Even at that time, as may be seen 
from the catalogue, the various natural 
history collections, with the exception of the 
butterflies and moths, were of very fair size ; 
but it is not in the scope of this paper to 
deal at greater length with the department of 
natural history. 

A table-case, 10 by 4 feet, is devoted to 
the smaller objects of classical and medizval 
antiquity, and, beyond this, there are several 
things in different parts of the room deserving 
of notice in these columns. 

We have not, I regret to say, the “in- 
evitable mummy” of other museums; but 
in the case above-mentioned appears a re- 
markably fresh -looking mummy -cloth of 
coarse linen, together with a small idol, a 
scaribzeus, and two inscriptions, obtained at 
the unwinding of a mummy at Edgeworth 
Manor in 1850 by the father of the donor. 
The cloth is 5 feet 2 inches long by 25 inches 
broad, of a light-brown colour, and has a 
4-inch fringe at each end. The small figure, 
34 inches long, is of the usual pattern, and 
of blue glazed ware, as is also the beetle, 
which is 2 inches in length, is roughly 
executed, and has small holes drilled through 
at each end, and two at each side. The one 
inscription is on a single leaf 37 inches long, 
and about 2 inches across where it is widest ; 
but the leaf is split, except for a couple of 
inches at one end, and the halves folded 
over each other. One side is blank, two 
contain five lines of writing nearly the whole 
length, and the fourth begins with four and 
ends with two. The other inscription is in 
ten lengths, each 64 by 14 inches, strung 
together loosely on a piece of fibre. One 
length is quite blank, three others have one 
side blank ; in all other cases the inscription 
covers the whole surface, seven lines generally 
to the side, except just round the holes, 
which are punched through at a distance of 
2 inches from either end. 

Near this is a much earlier piece of 
Egyptian work—a painting on papyrus 
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(mounted on linen). This composition is 
5 feet 10 inches long by 4 inches wide, 
apparently represents a great funeral pro- 
cession, and was also obtained from a tomb. 

From Greece and Italy there is little to 
show—a “bone from the tomb of a priest” 
at Olympia; fragments of marble from Athens, 
and from St. Luke’s tomb and the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus; tesseree of various 
sizes, and pieces of tile and stone from 
many buildings at Rome and Pompeii—all 
putting, perhaps, too great a tax on the 
imagination of the ordinary beholder. 

Henning’s exquisite model (34 feet by 
about 3 inches), in plaster of Paris, of the 
cella frieze of the Parthenon is probably a 
more satisfactory possession, giving as it 
does some notion of what that masterpiece 
must have been like in its perfect state, 
though photographs in a frame near show 
the sadly mutilated condition of even the 
best blocks of the “Elgin Marbles” at the 
present time. 

Coming to evidences of the Roman 
occupation of Britain, we are the fortunate 
possessors of a good part of the find made 
by the Rev. G. S. Master at Holbury, near 
Dean, in 1870. This group consists of much 
earthenware, some painted wall-plaster, pieces 
of tessellated pavement, two painted wooden 
figures (about 8 inches long, and Egyptian 
in style), many nails, and a shaped roofing- 
stone, with the nail still in its position. This 
“tile” measures 10} by 8} inches in the 
widest part, averages $ inch in thickness, 
and is of a highly fossiliferous stone. 

Not quite so numerous, but varying more 
in character, are the fragments of pottery 
from Wroxeter. From this settlement, too, 
there is a bronze key, and part of a brooch. 

Next comes a piece of Early British, or 
Kimeridge coal money, shaly in texture, 
and dark-gray in colour. It is 2 inches in 
diameter, 4 inch in thickness, has a }-inch 
bevel round the edge on both sides, and is 
pierced by a square hole, nearly 4 inch 
across, in the centre. This piece was found 
in a tumulus on the chalk near Blandford. 

There are five Danish axe-heads from 
Flamborough, a flint flake, and a well-finished 
flint arrow-head (locality unknown). In 
another part of the room are twenty-one 
arrow-heads of quartz and ‘flint from North 
America, some beautifully executed. 


The museum possesses an example of those 
fifteenth-century sculptured alabaster tablets, 
termed St. John’s Heads. They were manu- 
factured at Nottingham of Chellaston alabaster, 
and seem to have pertained to a Guild of 
Corpus Christi. Mr. St. John Hope recently 
treated the subject exhaustively in the Avcha- 
ologia (vol. lii., pp. 669-705), describing and 
illustrating no fewer than twenty-seven ex- 
amples. The main feature of all these devo- 
tiona! tablets is the head of St. John the 
Baptist in a charger. The tablets are all 
oblong in form, and vary in size from 4} to 
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18 inches in length. Mr. Hope divides them 
into four types. The second type (B), to 
which the Denstone example belongs, is that 
‘tin which the head is flanked by two saints, 
and has an accessory in base.” This Den- 
stone example was unknown to Mr. Hope, 


.and is here represented. It closely resembles 


one preserved at Ratcliffe College, Leicester. 
It is 8 by 6 inches. Below the central head 
is the half-figure of our Lord rising from the 
tomb. His head is inclined to the right, 
and encircled with the crown of thorns. 
His right hand rests on the tomb, and the 
left has been upraised in the act of blessing ; 
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but the arm has been broken off, except a 
little bit above and below the elbow. At 
the sides stand two saints: the one on the 
right holds a club and a book, is bare-headed 
and bare-footed, and wears a beard—probably 
St. James the Less ; the other figure holds a 
book in his right hand, and in his left an 
archiepiscopal cross. He wears a plain mitre 
of fair height, and, like the other, is vested 
in an albe and a cope not fastened at the 
neck. The whole composition has been 
richly coloured, and remains of red, green, 
and gold are yet visible on the less exposed 
parts. The archbishop, according to Mr. 
Hope, is probably St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. 

a Repton Priory is a thirteenth-century 
tile, with a bold pattern in clay of a lighter 
colour inlaid. From Godstow Nunnery tiles 
and fragments of earthenware, found at the 
making of the new lock in 1885. The neigh- 
bouring Abbey of Coxden is also represented 
by tiles and earthenware, in addition to which 
there are two pieces of window-glass—the 
one thoroughly calcined, the other showing 
distinct traces of painting—and four keys. 
Three of the latter are very badly corroded ; 
the fourth, apparently the oldest, is 7 inches 
long, of very simple design, and in a fair 
state of preservation. 

Two specimens of early needlework are 
labelled fifteenth century, but are probably 
much later. Another good example of old 
needlework is to be seen on the back of a 
chasuble which hangs in the recess at the 
end of the room. The vestment is of red 
velvet, lined with coarse brown linen. In 
width it is 2 feet 9 inches at the shoulders, 
and tapers to 1 foot 6 inches, when it curves 
in rather sharply, and is straight along the 
lower edge. Latin crosses, 54 inches broad, 
the arms of which only extend half-way to 
the edge, are outlined on the back and front 
in a red-and-gold fringe similar to that 
which surrounds the whole vestment. The 
front has been re-cut to fit at the shoulders, 
and, beyond the above, has no further decora- 
tion. In the middle of the cross at the back 
is mounted a lofty crucifix, rising from a 
green mound. St. Mary Magdalene kneels 
at the foot embracing the cross, and, on a 
level with her head, the ground extends on 
either side as far as the border-fringe. The 


Blessed Virgin and St. John are in their 
usual positions, the former with hands out- 
spread, and both of them looking up at the 
cross. Beyond them are, on the one side, 
St. George, and, on the other, St. Barbara, 
each facing outwards, and holding a palin in 
the right hand. St. George is dressed in 
classical armour, and stands with his left 
foot on the neck of a green dragon. In his 
left hand he holds a white banner charged 
with the red cross. At the other side, St. 
Barbara holds a model of her tower with its 
three windows. She was regarded as the 
patroness of knights, and occupied, among 
the female saints, much the same position as 
St. George among the others. The coloured 
robes are plentifully relieved with gold orna- 
mentation ; the faces and hands are partly 
worked and partly of painted silk. Close to 
the lower edge of the chasuble, in the centre, 
is a Renaissance shield bearing the following 
arms: Gules, three eagles displayed argent, 
impaling, azure, a lion rampant holding in its 
fore-paws two keys argent. This piece of 
work was purchased in Switzerland a few 
years ago, but is thought to be of Spanish 
origin. Could the coat of arms be recognised, 
this point might speedily be set at rest. 

In the same recess—an ecclesiological . 
contrast to what has just been described— 
stands a barrel-organ, 6 feet 6 inches high, 
by 3 feet 10 inches broad, and 2 feet deep, 
removed from the gallery of Bradley-le-Moors 
church at the late restoration, and presented 
to the museum by two of the masters. The 
lower part of the instrument is veneered and 
inlaid at the back and two ends, which were 
visible to those—the choir and “ inhabitants 
of Alton ”—who occupied the gallery; the 
upper portion of the front, which was visible 
from the church below, has folding-doors of 
“eighteenth-century Gothic” design, with 
panels of red silk plaited, surrounded by a 
gilt beading. There are five stops and three 
barrels, and each of the latter is responsible 
for ten old-world tunes. Bradley Church 
was rebuilt in 1750, and this organ seems, 
from the amount of patching which has taken 
place, to date from that time. It was used 
comparatively recently, I believe, for accom- 
panying the hymns, and, beyond two of the 
keys being broken and a considerable amount 
of tuning being required, the instrument may 
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be said to be sound enough, if nothing further. 
This is surely rather an unusual possession 
for any museum. 

Of about the same date as the above is a 
curious old pair of handcuffs, given by one 
of the workmen about the college, who says 
that they were in the possession of his great- 
grandfather, a constable at Uttoxeter. The 
placing of these “ bracelets ” on the wrists of 
the criminal must have been as laborious as 
the wearing of them was undoubtedly painful. 
They consist of two pieces of iron—each 
formed in a double curve—hinged together 
at one side, and screwed up on the other. 
The key accompanying them has two points, 
about 4 inch apart, at the one end; at the 
other, it is squared for 4 inch, and so notched 
at the four corners as to form a screw of four 


Aandcuffs ™ wait 
Denftone Giiege Qluseum 


rounds. ‘To open, the points are inserted in 
two holes, and the plug withdrawn, which 
protects the “lock”; this plug is itself a 
curious screw, the thread being massive, 
square, and filed by hand. The other end 
of the key is then inserted, and, after half a 
dozen turns to the right, the notched part is 
freed, and falls } inch. The key has now 
to be turned in the opposite direction with 
pressure, and, as it acts on a detached 
counter-screw, the lower part of the hand- 
cuffs is gradually released. ‘To secure the 
wearer the whole process has to be reversed, 
and then, the two wrists being fixed close 
together, he is likely to suffer considerable 
torture before he is set free. 

The last of these miscellaneous objects, 
which I would mention, hangs in a frame 
near the door, and is a parchment of some 


historical interest picked up at Avignon by 
our Provost forty-five years ago. It records 
the admission of a member of the “ Grande 
Loge Anglaise de France,” and is dated 
January 9, 1766. The inscription in the 
centre is as follows : 


IBI PATRIA UBI VIRTUS. 


Nous Charles francois de Beauchaine V... et 
fondateur de la Loge LEcossoise et Angloise de la 
Constance, En veriu des powvoirs dont nous a revitu 
leTV.7.C. ee T.R.G.M. Charles Edouard 
STWARD, Prince aussi infortuné que vertueux. 
Et sous la protection singulrere du T.C.T. Illz¢ et 
Resp f. Louis de corserT Marquis de Seignelay. 
Ancien V... de la Loge de St Antoine d’ Orient, 
de Paris ad de France, déclarons, affirmons et attestons 
@ toutes les personnes éclairées sur la surface de cet 
Hemisphere avoir mis le Sceau & nos bien faits, en 
recompensant les rares vertus, qualitées et mérite du f. 
Pierre Jerome Bertaut né a avignon agé de 30 musisien 


? . Et maitre aussj Ecossais (dont Ja 
Signature est cy bas) afin qu'il jouisse partout du fruit 
de ses penibles travaux, assiduité et constance, portant 
en tous lieux l’edification, l’example et la bonne 
odeur, exercant sans cesse des Oeuvres de justice, 
mistricorde et innocence ; et pour gue foy soit ajoutée 
au dit témoignage de nitre étroite union avec lui, comme 
avec ceux gut lut seront de quelque utilité, l’avons 
Signé et fait contresigner de nitre Secrétaire et princt- 
paux Officters et apposé le Sceau de notre Chancellerie, 
priant [Eternal qwil ait en sa bonne et S® garde les 
enfans de l’innocence. 


Below are the signatures of Savertu, Moreau 
(keeper of historical documents to Louis 
XVI.), Langlois, Camuset, A. Sergent, Le 
Cruz, Evelare, Marsille, J. Lemoine, Michelet, 
Leroux, and Cardinal de Beauchaine, by 
whose hand also the member’s name and 
description have been filled in. All round 
the document are symbolic devices, the drift 
of some of which it is not very easy to see. 
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In the margin are places for more signa- 
tures. Over “M*e des Ceremonies” the 
name Bethmont (?) is signed, and in the 
right-hand corner is scrawled “ droit re[« K,” 
which tradition states to be the work of 
Prince Charles Edward. The parchment 
measures 19$ by 17 inches, and attached 
to the lower edge by silken cords are the 
coats of arms of Colbert, de Beauchaine, 
the Comte de Choiseul, the Marquis Dévry, 
Degourque P. de Tournelle, and the Marquis 
de Grisac, mounted on three pieces of card- 
board, and two seals, the larger an oval filled 
with masonic symbols, and in the border ec 
in vanum laboraverunt, the smaller bearing 
three shields and the motto, Virtute non 
potentia ligatt, Masonic symbols appear on 
the top shield, the lilies of France on the two 
lower ones, which are also surmounted by 
coronets, and in the one case differenced 
with a label, in the other charged with a 
baton sinister. 

For a small museum the collections of 
coins and rubbings of monumental brasses 
are so good as to deserve a few remarks. 
The coins and medals are at present arranged 
in six cases by the windows. The first con- 
tains 250, chiefly of the Roman Imperial 
series, and given by Sir Percival Heywood 
and the Rev. C. B. Tyrwhitt. Among the 
more noticeable are: Julius Caesar (1) rev. : 
vent, vidi, vic, surrounded by a wreath; 
(2) rev.: an orb, clasped hands, caduceus, 
etc., and below, /euca. Tiberius (1) rev.: 
within a wreath, S. P. Q. R. optimo Aug. ; 
(2) rev.: Kom. ef Aug.; decorated altar 
between two cippi, on each a victory winged 
and holding wreath, quoted by Humphreys 
as worth £20 in the state which ours is 
in. Vitellius, rev.: Annona. Aug. ; emperor 
standing and Ceres seated—a most rare type. 
Severus, rev.: man in helmet and loose 
drapery over the right shoulder, a spear in 
one hand and shield in the other. All the 
above are first bronze; one of Constantine 
the Great (middle bronze) bears on the 
reverse the sacred monogram J. 

The next case contains English silver and 
copper issues. A penny of Edward II. 
was among the coins dredged up in the 
Dove at Tutbury, where the contents of the 
Earl of Lancaster’s army chest are said to 
have been dispersed in the river. It bears 


on the reverse “ Civitas Dunelm,” and was 
most likely coined by Bishop Beaumont at 
Durham between the years 1325-27. The 
collection is not strong in early hammered 
coin, but from Edward VI. onwards all 
sovereigns are represented, and there are 
good crownpieces of Charles II., 1679, and 
William III., 1700. The copper tokens of 
the end of the last century are fairly numerous, 
and amongst the more interesting of modern 
issues are the “Graceless” florin of 1849, 
and the first Jubilee sixpence “ parcel 
gilt.” 

The foreign coins, though of wide range, 
are mostly modern, the obsolete series of 
the German States being perhaps the most 
worthy of notice. 

In the last case are many exquisite medals ; 
the best again here are from the Tyrwhitt 
Collection, and include Dassier’s Oliver Crom- 
well and William III.; three by J. Mauger 
commemorating events in the reign of 
Louis XIV.; two, victories in that of Frederic 
the Great ; J. A. Dassier’s large one to Mon- 
tesquieu (1753), and a magnificent series of 
the popes from Adrian VI. to Benedict XIV. 
These last vary very much in size, and as 
much with regard to design and detail, that 
of Clement XII., nearly 3 inches in diameter, 
being as conspicuous for boldness as the 
small one of Clement X., 1} inches across, 
is for delicacy. On the orphrey of the cope 
in the latter the Pope is represented being 
carried in procession, and no less than 
nineteen figures occur in a space # by one 
} of an inch. 

In the same case are—the zinc medal com- 
memorating the formation of the United 
States, two Waterloo medals, and the cast 
of a large medal, or coin, of Napoleon I. 

The brass-rubbings number close on 300, 
and include many of the finest examples in 
the kingdom. The nucleus of the collection 
was formed by the late Bishop of Argyll 
about fifty years ago, and many of the 
rubbings are now valuable; for example, 
that of the Okeover “palimpsest,” which 
was stolen when the church was restored, 
and has been only partially recovered. The 
other local brasses—Ashbourne (carefully 
restored), Blore, Norbury, and Leek are all 
represented. Of the Norbury one careful 
copies of both sides are preserved, for it is 
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a palimpsest of unusual interest,* the upper 
side commemorating Sir Anthony Fitzherbert 
and his wife (1538), the lower showing parts 
of two earlier brasses, which there is reason 
for thinking were bought at the dissolution 
of Croxden, and represent respectively Matilda 
de Verdun (¢. 1312) and a prior of that house 
(¢. 1440). 

Besides the local examples about seventy 
of the most typical have been selected to 
occupy such wall space as is available. 
Among the finest specimens in the collec- 
tion are those from Westminster Abbey, 
Oxford, and St. Albans; the knights from 
Stoke D’Abernon, Trumpington, Brandsbur- 
ton, Gunby, Fellbrigg, and Ilminster ; civilians 
from Topcliffe, Chipping Campden, and En- 
field, and the crosses from Grainthorpe and 
Cassington. 

In conclusion, a word may be said with 
regard to the aims and possibilities of a 
school museum; its chief object should 
surely be to be an educational power in the 
lives of those who pass through the school, 
and with this end in view, both classics and 
history may be largely illustrated by such 
actual antiquities as find their way into the 
collection, by casts, electrotypes of coins— 
better still, where they can be got, by the 
coins themselves—and by photographs. How 
much more real his work must be made to a 
boy by the sight of objects which were in 
every-day use among those of whom he 
reads, and even photographs are more satis- 
fying than the illustrations of a classical 
dictionary or a history of England. 

Brass-rubbings will do much to make the 
stirring times of the Middle Ages, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, more interesting 
by illustrating the changes which took place 
in ecclesiastical vestments, in armour, and in 
civil dress, male and female, while at the 
same time they throw a light on heraldry 
and the development of architecture. 

Again, good collections of rocks, minerals, 
and fossils must be of immense assistance to 
boys learning geology ; and, though many of 
those who have emerged from boyhood are 
apt to look down with some contempt on 
foreign stamj:s, there is no doubt that a well- 
arranged collection is a most popular feature 


* North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club and 
Archeological Society's Transactions, vol, xxvi., p. 124 
Seq. 





with the younger members of a school—for 
most boys collect stamps at one time or 
another of their lives—and it undoubtedly 
tends to the better remembering of the hard 
facts of geography, if it does not lead further 
to the appreciation of good colour and design. 
If worked, moreover, with a representative 
collection of modern coins, it should bring 
about a fairly correct idea of foreign monetary 
systems and the relative values of English 
money. 

It will be generally admitted that local 
flora and fauna should be as fully repre- 
sented as possible. In a few years all the 
wild flowers of the neighbourhood ought to 
be recorded, and preserved for the guidance 
of future botanists ; and the favourite pursuit 
of bird-nesting should at least lead to the 
museum possessing as many varieties of eggs 
as are to be found for many miles round. 

A large collection of miscellaneous objects 
is inevitable. Never a term comes round 
but room is found in many a play-box for 
something besides eatables, in the hope that 
it may be thought good enough for a place 
in the Museum. Edible frogs from Dominica, 
specimens of xylonite, an olive-wood rosary 
from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, a 
large piece of polished malachite from West 
Africa, the head and breast of an albatross, a 
Davy lamp, autographs and seals, give some 
idea of the variety, and, though the work of 
classification is often somewhat bewildering, 
the offerings are all acceptable. The sight 
of these things tends to enlarge the limits of 
the boy’s world, to make him conversant 
with much that he will meet with in later 
life, and, if his lot is cast abroad, will intro- 
duce him to objects he will then welcome as 
old friends, and reminders, we hope, of happy 
days at school. 

Boys only want showing what is aimed at, 
and the way to work, and a great deal may 
be done towards making the school museum 
a most useful and valuable institution. Casts 
and electrotypes they probably cannot get, 
but autographs, brass-rubbings, coins, seals, 
geological specimens, shells, birds’ eggs, etc., 
are within the reach of almost all; and the 
fact that, in a big school, boys come from all 
parts of the kingdom, and some even from 
distant countries, should give to the various 
collections a breadth of tone not attainable 
where the helpers are fewer and less diffused. 
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Holy Cells of Scotland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hopz, F.S.A., F.R.S L. 
(Continued from vol. xxviii. ; p. 69.) 
——ii 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

GLASS: ST. WALLACH’S WELL. 
aed HIS well and bath in the parish of 
1a Me | lass, which bear St. Wallach’s 
vs Wu «name, were quite recently in fame 

' for their healing qualities. 

The well, which is about thirty yards 
below the old kirkyard, is now dry, except 
in very rainy weather, in consequence of the 
drainage of the field above it. It was fre- 
quented by people with sore eyes, and every- 
one who went to it left a pin in a hole which 
had been cut either by nature or by art ina 
stone beside the well. Dr. Duguid says he 
has seen this hole full of pins at the end of 
May. It was thus not on the saint’s day 
(January 29) but in May that both the well 
and the bath were frequented—in late times, 
at least. 

The bath is a cavity in the rock three or 
four feet deep, and is supplied by a small 
spring coming out of the brae about twenty 
yards above the bath, and the water trickles 
over the east end of the cavity, falling down 
the rock some four feet into the river. It 
was famed for curing children who were not 
thriving, and Dr. Duguid says that when he 
first came to the parish hundreds of children 
were dipped in it every year, a rag, an old 
shirt, or a bib from the child’s body being 
hung on a tree beside the bath or thrown 
into it. When the Deveron was in flood it 
got into the bath and swept all the offerings 
down to the sea. Dr. Duguid adds that one 
person was this year (1874) brought to it 
from the seaside.— Proc. S. of A., Scot., x. 
606, 607. 


CORGARFF: TOBAR-FUAR-MOR—THE BIG COLD 


WELL. 

This well is situated at the bottom of a steep 
hill, in a fork between two small streams, on the 
estate of Allargve, Corgarff. There are three 
springs that supply the water, each distant 
from each other about a yard. The well is 
circular, with a diameter of about twelve feet. 
The sides are about five or six feet deep, 


with an opening on the lower side, through 
which the water flows out. 

The water running from these springs is of 
great virtue in curing diseases, each spring 
curing a disease. One spring cured lame- 
ness, another cured deafness, and the third 
lameness. The springs were guarded by a 
spirit that lived under a large stone, called 
“the kettle-stone,” which lay between two of 
the springs. No cure was effected unless 
gold was presented to the spirit, which she 
placed in a kettle below the stone ; hence its 
name of “kettle-stone.” If one tried to rob 
the spirit, death by some terrible accident 
soon followed. My informant, James Far- 
quarson, more than fifty years ago, when a 
lad, resolved to remove the “ kettle-stone” 
from its position, and so become possessor 
of the spirit’s gold. He accordingly set out 
with a few companions, all provided with 
picks and spades, to displace the stone. 
After a good deal of hard labour the stone 
was moved from its site, but no kettle full of 
gold was found. 

An old woman met the lads on their way 
to their homes, and when she learnt what 
they had been doing she assured them they 
would all die within a few weeks, and that a 
terrible death would befal the ringleader.— 
W. Gregor, Folk-Lore, iii., No. 1. 


TOBAR-NA-GLAS A COILLE—THE WELL IN THE 
GREY WOOD. 

This well lies near the old military road, near 
the top of the hill that divides the glen of Cor- 
garff from Glengairn. Ina small knoll near it 
lived a spiteful spirit that went by the name 
of Duine-glase-beg—dze., the Little Grey 
Man. He was guardian of the well, and 
watched over its water with great care. Each 
one on taking a draught of water from it had 
to drop into it a pin or other piece of metal. 
If this was not done, and if at any time 
afterwards the same person attempted to 
draw water from it, the spirit resisted, an- 
noyed, and hunted the unfortunate till death 
by thirst came. My informant has seen the 
bottom of the well strewed with pins. Last 
autumn (1891) I gathered several pins from 
it.—Lbid., 68. 

THE BRIDE’S WELL. 

This well was at one time the favourite 

resort of all brides for miles around. On the 
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evening before the marriage the bride, ac- 
companied by her maidens, went ‘‘atween 
the sun an’ the sky” to it. The maidens 
bathed her feet and the upper part of her 
body with water drawn from it. This bath- 
ing ensured a family. The bride put into 
the well a few crumbs of bread and cheese 
to keep her children from ever being in 
want.—Jbid., 68. 


TOBAR VACHU. 

This is a fine well dedicated in honour of 
St. Machar, near the present farm of Corri- 
ehoul, Corgarff, Strathdon. A Roman 
Catholic chapel was at one time near it, 
and the present graveyard occupies the site 
of the chapel. This well was renowned for 
the cures it wrought in more than one kind 
of disease. ‘To effect a cure the ailing one 
had to leave a silver coin in it. Once there 
was a famine in the district, and not a few 
were dying with hunger. The priest’s house 
stood not far from the well. One day 
during the famine his housekeeper came to 
him and told him that their stock of food 
was exhausted, and that there was no more 
to be got in the district. The priest left the 


house, went to the well, and cried to St. 
Machar for help. On his return he told the 
servant to go to the well the next morning at 


sunrise, walk three times round it in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
without looking into it, and draw from it a 
draught of water for him. She carried out 
the request. On stooping down to draw the 
water she saw three fine salmon swimming in 
the well. They were caught, and served the 
two as food till supply came to the famine- 
stricken district from other quarters. 


BEN NEWE WELL. 

There is a big rugged rock on the top of 
Ben Newe in Strathdon. On the north side 
of this rock, under a projection, there is a 
small circular-shaped hollow, which always 
contains water. Everyone that goes to the 
top of the hill must put some small object 
into it, and then take a draught of water off 
it. Unless this is done the traveller will not 
reach in life the foot of the hill. I climbed 
the hill in June of 1890, and saw in the well 
several pins, a small bone, a pill-box, a piece 
of a flower, and a few other objects.—/o/k- 
Lore, iii., 69. 


LOCHAN-NAN-DEAAN. 

This is a small loch on the side of the old 
military road, between Corgarff and Tomin- 
toul. The road passes close by its brink on 
the west side. On the other side of the road 
is an almost perpendicular rock, between 
400 and 500 feet high. On the opposite 
side of the loch rises a very steep hill to the 
height of about 1,000 feet. The road in a 
snow-storm and after nightfall is very dan- 
gerous, and tradition has it that many travel- 
lers have lost their lives in the loch, and that 
their bodies were never recovered. It was 
believed to be bottomless, and to be the 
abode of a water-spirit that delighted in 
human sacrifice. 

Notwithstanding this bloodthirsty spirit, 
the men of Strathdon and Corgarff resolved 
to try to draw the water from the loch, in 
hope of finding the remains of those that 
had perished in it. On a fixed day a number 
of them met with spades and picks to cut 
a way for the outflow of the water through 
the road. When all were ready to begin 
work a terrific yell came from the loch, and 
there arose from its waters a diminutive 
creature, in shape of a man, with a red cap 
on his head. The men fled in terror, leaving 
their picks and spades behind them. The 
spirit seized them and threw them into the 
loch. Then, with a gesture of defiance at 
the fleeing men and a roar that shook the 
hills, he plunged into the loch, and dis- 
appeared amidst the waters that boiled and 
heaved as red as blood.—Jdid., 70. 


LOCHAN-WAN—LAMB’S LOCH. 

Lochan-wan is a small loch in a fine 
grazing district, lying on the upper confines 
of Aberdeen and Banffshire. When the fol- 
lowing took place the grazing ground was 
common, and the tenants that lived adjoin- 
ing it had each the privilege of pasturing a 
certain number of sheep on it. Each one 
that sent sheep to this common had to offer 
in sacrifice to the spirit of the loch the first 
lamb of his flock dropped on the common. 
The omission of this sacrifice brought 
disaster, for, unless the sacrifice was made, 
half of his flock would be drowned before 
the end of the grazing season. 

An attempt was at one time made to draw 
the water from the loch, and so dry it, that 
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the burden of the yearly sacrifice might be 
got quit of. A number of men met, and 
began to cut an outlet for the water. They 
wrought all day without hindrance, and when 
night came they retired. On returning next 
morning they found that their work of the 
day before had been all undone during the 
night. Again they busily applied their tools, 
and did a good day’s work. This day’s 
work was again undone during the night. 
The third day was again spent in hard toil, 
but it was resolved to watch during the night 
how it was that the work carried out each 
day was undone at night. A watch was 
accordingly set. At the hour of midnight 
there rose from the loch hundreds of small 
black creatures, each carrying a spade. They 
immediately fell to work on what the men 
had done during the day, and in the course 
of a few minutes filled up the trench that 
they had dug three times before. The 
grazing common is now a deer-forest, and so 
the Lamb’s Loch no longer needs the sacri- 
fice of lambs.—Jdid., 70, 71. 


LINN OF DEE, MAR FOREST. 
At one time there lived near the Linn ot 
Dee, in Mar Forest, a man named Farquar- 
son-na-cat—z.e., Farquarson of the wand. 
He got his name from the fact that his 
trade was that of making baskets, sculls, etc. 
One night he had to cross the river just a 
little above the linn. In doing so he lost 
his footing, was carried into the gorge of 
the linn, and drowned in sight of his wife. 
Search was made at once for the body, but 
in vain. Next day the pool below the 
linn as well as the river lower down was 
searched, but the body was not found. That 
evening the widow took her late husbaad’s 
plaid and went to the pool below the linn 
“‘atween the sun and sky.” She folded the 
plaid in a particular way, knelt down on the 
bank of the pool, and prayed to the spirit of 
the pool to give up the body of her drowned 
husband. She then threw the plaid into the 
pool, uttering the words, “Take that, and 
give me back my dead.” Next morning the 
dead body, wrapped in the plaid, was found 
lying on the bank of the pool. Tradition 
has it that the widow soon afterwards bore a 
son, and that that son was the progenitor of 
the Farquarson clan.—J0id., 71, 72. 


There is a well-known rhyme about the 
rivers Dee and Don and their victims : 
Bloodthirsty Dee 
Each year needs three ; 
But bonny Don 
She needs none. 
STRATHDON. 

If the worm in this medicinal spring—on 
the top of the hill, in the parish of Strathdon 
—were found alive, it augured the recovery 
of the patient.—Dalyell, Darker Sup., 412. 


BANFFSHIRE. 

The river Spey is spoken of as “she,” and 
bears the character of being “ bloodthirsty.” 
The common belief is that “she” must have 
at least one victim yearly. 


NAIRNSHIRE. 
LOCH LECTIC. 

This is a loch in Nairnshire. It was the 
common belief that a bull lived in it. He 
was often heard roaring very loudly, particu- 
larly during frost.—/o/k-Lore, iii., 71. 

MORAY FIRTH: ST. BENNET. 

Not yet twenty years since a thorn bush, 
which formed a little canopy over the spring 
of St. Bennet, used to be covered anew 
every season with little pieces of rag, left on 
it as offerings to the saint, by sick people 
who came to drink of the water. 


ARGYLESHIRE. 
KILMORE: LORN, 

In the well at Kilmore were two fish, 
black in colour, never augmenting in size 
or number, nor exhibiting any alteration of 
colour, and the inhabitants of the place 
“doe call the saide fishes Easg Siant, that 
is to say, holie fishes.”—Dalyell, Zdid., 412. 

ARDNACLOICH IN APPIN. 

The fate of anyone was judged by the 
finding of a dead or living worm in the well 
here; “if he bee to dye shall find a dead 
worme therein, or a quick one if health bee 
to follow.”—J/bid., 506, 507. 

KILMORE: BISHOP’S WELL. 

There is a well near Kilbride called Tober- 
Espic, or the Bishop’s Well. 

KINTYRE: SADDELL ABBEY—HOLY WELL. 


Near the abbey building is a fine spring, 
of the class known throughout Scotland as 
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“wishing wells,” which has always borne the 
name of “Holy Well.” It had the usual 
virtues and wishing powers ascribed to it. 
A pretty little pillar with a cross cut upon it, 
which has been mistaken for one of ancient 
date, is scooped out into a small basin to 
catch the drip of the water. It was erected 
by a Bishop Brown, when residing at Sad- 
dell in the beginning of the present century, 
to replace an older one that had formerly 
stood there. Beside it flows a stream called 
* Allt nam Manaeh” (the Monk’s Burn), and 
this, with the spring, no doubt formed the 
water supply of the monastery. 

A short distance along the shore to the 
south is another spring, which goes by the 
name of 

LADY MARY’S WELL, 


so called in honour of a noble lady of the 
house of Saddell, who, according to tradition, 
“ would drink no other water.” —Proc. S. of A., 
Scot., Vili. 133. 


ARDCHATTAN: ST. MODAN’sS WELL. 


Not far from the chapel is a beautiful 
spring of water, called St. Modan’s Well. No 
history appears to be attached to it. 





Q List of the YJnventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward wy. 


By WILLIAM Pack, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 214, vol. xxviii.) 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 
31. Kerbroke. 
Thomeston, 
Gyrston. 
Aysheleye. 
Elyngham Parva. 
Walton. 
Brekeles. 
Merton. 
Totyngton. 
Skolton. 
Croxston. 
Ovynton. 
Saham. 
Stowbydon. 
VOL. XXVIII. 


COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


32. 


Kerdeston. 
Garboldesham All Sayntes. 
Snareshill. 
Kenyngale. 
Estharlinge. 
Redelesworth. 
Glasthorp. 
Westharlinge. 
Blonorton. 
Russhworth. 
Lopham. 
Garboldesham Santi Johannis, 
Quydenham. 
Banham. 
Myddleharte. 

(Ld. kX. R., Bdle. 447, No 4. 
Mulberton. 

Lbid., Bdle. 1393, No. 102.) 
Depwade. 

(Ibid., Bdle. 1393, No. 104.) 
Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 

7 Edw. I.—1 Mary. 

County of Norfolk. 
Greate Yarmouthe, 
(Lbid., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON. 


Paulesperye. 
Wyckdyne. 
Rode. 
Passenham, 
Abyngdon. 
Moulton. 
Weston Favell. 
Moche Howghton. 
Deynton Brayfeld. 
Wyckhame. 
Pysforde 
Byllyng Parva. 
ukby. 
Kyngesthorpe. 
Grendon. 
Whysshton. 
Grafton. 
Overston. 
Byllyng Magna. 
Sprotton. 
Blyssworthe. 
Hardyngston. 
Quynton. 
(Ax. Q. R. Aliscl. Ch. Gds., }.) 


Hundred of Norton : 

- Morton. 

. Maidford. 

. Weston and Weedon. 


Whittlebury. 


- Blakesley. 

. Slapton. 

. Plumpton. 

. Cannons Ashby. 
. Bradden. 

. Addeston. 

- Norton Davy. 

- Whittlebury. 
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COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON (continued). 


Hundred of Towcester : 
. Coldhigham. 
. Tyfeild. 
. Gayton. 
. Towcestre. 
. Patteshull. 
. Abthroppe. 
Towcester. 

Hundred of Warden : 
. Aston in the Walls. 
. Chepyng Warden. 
. Eydon. 
Sulgrave. 
Edgecott. 
Byfeild. 
. Woodford. 
. Grytworth. 
. Bodyngton. 

10. Soulgrave. 
Hundred of Sutton : 

1. Rodston. 

2. Syrysham. 

3. King’s Sutton. 

4. Warpenham. 
5. Throppe Moundfild. 
6 
7 
8 


NAWP WN = 


Sp m3 Shy PF 


. Newbottell. 

. Culworthe. 

. Stene. 

9. Middleton Cheny. 

10. Croughton. 

11. Whitfeld. 

12. Ayno. 

13. Brackley Saint Peters. 

14. Evenley. 

15. Marston Laurence. 

16. Chacombe. 

17. Brackley Saint James, 

18. i°ruford. 

19. Helmeden. 

20. Hynton. 

21. Harningho. 

22. Warkworthe. 
Hundred of Fawsley : 

1. Bramston. 
Staverton. 
Preston. 
Farthyngston. 
Newenham. 
Welton. 

. Falwesley. 

. Kyllysby. 

. Stowe. 

10. Weedon Beck. 
11. Daventry. 

12. Charwelton. 

3- Dodforth. 

14. Norton next to Daventry. 
15. Legers Ashby. 
16. Lytchbarrough, 
17. Cateslye. 

18. Badby. 

19. Helydon. 

20. Everdon. 

21. Barby. 
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(Zézd., $.) 


COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON (continued). 


1. Longthorpe. 
2, 3. Bernake. 


. Maxey. 


. Etton. 


Eye. 
. Wansford. 


. Sutton. 


Coleweston. 
Woodnewton. 
Dodyngton. 
Apethorpe. 
Nassington. 
Lutton. 
Eston. 
Kynges Clyffe. 
Fodrynghay. 
Tansor. 
Cotherstock. 
Yarwel. 
Glapthorne. 
Sowthweke. 

(Zbid., 5.) 
Collyweston. 

(Zbid., 4.) 
St. Edmund without the East Gate 

Northampton. 

(Zb7d., $.) 
Cottystocke. 

(Zbid., 4.) 
Asshen. 


Stoke Brewerne. 
Gosgrave. 
Furtho. 





(Loid., 75.) 
Hattwell. 
Alderton. 

(Lbid., #y-) 
Rothersthrop. 

(Zbid., +z.) 


(Lbid., +75.) 
Cold Ashby. - 

(Zbid., yz.) 
Potterspurye. 

Ibid., 35+) 


(Zbid., 5.) 
(Lbid., yy.) 


Piddyngton. 
(Zbid., Fs.) 


Wotton. 


Cogenhoo. 


Horton. 


Ufford. 
Saynct Marten in Staunforde. 
Paston. 
Peterbroghe. 
Mara. 
Badington. 
Peykyrke. 





Chuton (?). 
Weryngton. 
Wyttryng. 


Thorno. 
Upton. 
Castor. 
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COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON ational 


22. 
aa: 


. Pokbrok. 


Broken 
ward 


CKVWOMEY Dm 


Northburgh. 
Helpeston. 
(Zbid., x5.) 


Clopton, 


. Henyngton. 


Achurche. 
Pylton. 

. Tharpston. 

. Tychemarche. 
Waddenhoo. 
. Liddyngton. 
. Onnedell. 


. Stoke Doyle. 


. . ornyfyld. 


(LZbid., gy.) 
plate delivered into the Jewel House, 7 Ed- 
VI.—1 Mary: 
County of Northampton. 
(Zd. R. R. Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Broken 
ward 


Lilbourne. 
(Ex. Q. &., Miscl. Ch. Gds., 
Hedwine. 
Framlington. 
Felton. 
Whitefeld. 
Owgham. 
Morpeth 

.». . telbard. 
Bywell St. Peters. 
Stanington. 
Corbreg. 
Brenkeborne. 
Bedlingtonne. 
Bywell Andrew. 
Chepechase. 
Cholerton. 
Collwell. 
Go... ton. 
Church Hetton. 
Byrtly. 

Botell. 


da) 


(Lbid., 5.) 
Plate delivered into the Jewel House, 7 Ed- 
VI.—1 Mary: 
County of Northumberland. 
Newcastle. 
(Zd. R. R., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


Boney. 
(Ex. Q. R. Miscl. Ch. Gds., 35.) 


Edwalton. 

(Lbid., gs.) 
Gotham. 

(Zbid., sy.) 
Kynston. 


(Lbid., ry.) 
East Leyke. 


(Lbid., v5.) 
Normaton upon Sore. 


(1bid., Fs.) 


am 


COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM Senntheiead 


© ON DPW bd & 


Plumtre. 

(Lbid., x5.) 
Ruddyngton. 

(Lbid., x.) 
Stanton. 

(Jbid., 3%.) 


(Lbid., 3'5-) 
Willoughby. 
(Zbid., J.) 


Wilforth. 


Wishall. 
(bid., 5.) 
Wydmerpoole. 
Lbi “9 BE -) 
Staunton. 
(Zbid., 3.) 
Granbie. 
Cropwell Chapel. 
Tithbie. 
Holme Pierpoint. 


Hicklinge. 
(Zbid., as) 


. Westbrydgefurthe. 


Westhawe. 
Lytle Lecke. 


. Barton in the Bayns (?). 


Bonyngton. 


. Clyston, 

. Rempston. 
. Stanton. 

. Gothame. 
. Est Leyke. 


Keyworthe. 


. Curtelyngstoke. 


Bonny. 


. Plumtre. 

. Edwalton. 

. Wylfforthe. 

. Throwpton. 

. Ryddyngton. 

. Wydmerepoulle. 

. Suttone of Bunyngton. 
. Norman upon Sore. 
. Kynstone. 

>) aa 

. Ratclyffe upon Sore. 


(Jbid., 5.) 

(Lbid., zy.) 
Normanton. 

(Zbid., zy.) 

(Jbid., ay) 

(Zbid., Z5-) 


Weston. 


Malebeck. 
Fledbruch. 
Rolleston. 


(Zbid., 2.) 
South Muscham. 


(bid., Z5-) 
Sutton upon Trent. 

(Jbid., Za) 
Colwych. 

(Lbid., zy.) 
Gedlyng. 


(Jbid., #5.) 


AY, 


2¢ 
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COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM (continued). 





Marnham. . 

(Zbid., 2.) 
Gonalston. 

(Zéid., ¥5-) 


(Ibid., By.) 
Averham. 
(did., ¥a-) 


(Jbid., x5.) 
Cromewell. 

(Zbid., 3%.) 
Carrelton. 

(Zbid., zs.) 
Horringham. 

(Zbid., ¥-) 
Lamle 


(b2d., zy.) 
Lowdham. 

(Zbid., <5.) 
Wynkehbourne. 

(Lbid., #5.) 
Thurgarton. 

(Zbid., es.) 
Woodborough. 

(Lbid., Fz.) 


(bid. dae) 
Ossington. 
(Jbid., a5.) 
Burton Joice. 
(Zbid., gz.) 
Calverton. 
(Zbid., ¥-) 


(Zbid., ge.) 
Eperstone. f 
(Ibid., Jy.) 


(Jbid., as.) 
North Muscham. 
(Zbid., gy) 


(Zbid., Yo.) 
Torlaston. 

(Ibid., yy.) 
Adbolton. 

(Zbid., 1q-) 
Carcolston. 

(Zbid., 75.) 
Holme Pierpoint. 

(bid. x.) 
Kynalton. 

(Zbid., 775.) 


([bid., 5.) 
Langar curn Barnston. 

(Lbid., zy.) 
Colston Basset. 


Oxton. 


Bulcote. 


Caunton. 


Kellam. 


Holme. 


Okerton. 


Tethbie. 


(Jbid., zg.) 
Hicling. vw 

(Zbid., yy.) 
Ratclyft upon Trent. 

(Zid, yy.) 


COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM (continued), 


Cropwell Bishop. 

(Zbzd., wz.) 
Flyntham. 

(Zbid,, wy.) 
Bingham. 

(Jbid., ss.) 
East Brigforth. 

(Jbid., x&-) 
Skarrington. 

(Lbid., Js.) 
Shelford. 

(Zbid., ae) 
Elton. 

(b2d., sy.) 
Cotgrave. 

(Jbid., #5.) 


Thoroton in Orston. 
(Zbid., <5.) 


(Zbzd., 3u:) 
Whalton with Aslacton., 
(Zbid., 34.) 


(Zoid. yz.) 
Grandby. 

(Lbid., 35.) 
Hawksworth. 

(Zbid., gz.) 
Owthorpe. 

(Lbid., x5.) 
West Brigforth. 

(Zbid., sy) 
Saxindale. 

(Jbid., 3.) 


(Jbid., Js.) 
Broughton Vulney. 
(Zbid., Fy.) 
Colson Bassett. 
Torlaston. 
Kneton. 


Orston. 


Kneton. 


Skreton. 


(bzd., soa.) 
Egmanton. 

(Zé2d., rhs.) 
Welley. 


(bid, rhx-) 
Tryswell. ; 
(Zbid., xs.) 
Bevercottes. 
‘ (lb2d., +35.) 
Bilsthorpe. 
(Zbid., r5z ) 


(Zbid., ibs-) 
East Drayton. 


(Jbid., xis) 
West Drayton. 


Lbid., e 
Dunham. > wer) 
(Zbid., zhx-) 
(Zéid., sos.) 


(Zoid. Ey.) 


Darlton. 


Eykkryng. 


Eytton. 
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COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM (continued). 


Tuxford. ; 
(Zbéd., ty.) 


(Ibid., ty.) 
Gamolston. 

(Zid. rEs-) 
Rampton. : 

(Zbid., rtz-) 
Stockhame. 

(Jbid., x45.) 
Ragnell. 


(Lbcd., xi3-) 
West Merkham. 

(bid, rty-) 
East Merkeham. 

(oid, rts.) 


Grove. 


Luxton cum Morehouse. 


(Jbid., hy.) 
(id., hy.) 


Fernesfield. 
(Zbid., rhe) 


(Léid., rh1-) 
Halughton. 
aie (Zoid., 145+) 

yrlyngton. 
: (Ibid., ry.) 
Lanham 


(Zbid., 155-) 


(Loid., +hx-) 
Southwell. 
(Zbid., r5a-) 


(Zbid., rEs-) 


(lbid., rhx-) 
Bonyngton. 

(Jbid., 155+) 
Clyfton. 


(Zbid., 5+) 
Keyworth. 

(Idid., hy.) 
Little Leak. 

(Lbid., rhe) 
Ratcliffe upon Soar. 

(Lbid., xis.) 
Rempstone. 

(Zbid., s-) 
Staneford. 

(Zbzd., i) 


(Jbid., rhz-) 


Halam. 


Morton. 


Upton 
Barton 


Sutton. 


we 


COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM (continued). 


Thrompton. 
(Ibid. +ry-) 
North Collingham. 
- (lbid., +ta-) 
Cottram in South Leverton. 


(Jb2d., zhs-) 
Nottingham : it 
St. Nicholas. 
Sainte Maryes. 
Saint Peters. 
(Zbid., Ey.) 
Flawborough. 
(bid., zk.) 
. Lenton. tr 
Annesley. 
. Belbroughe. 
. Esturth (?). 
. Trenslaye. 
. Tenersall. 
. Mothall. 
. Skygby. 
9. Bulwell. 
Hucknal Torkard. 
81. Sutton Marshefeld. 
82. Arnell. 
83. Trowell. 
84. Bramcot. 
85. Cossall. 
86. Basford. 
87. Byeslon (?). 
88. Kyrby in Ashefelde. 
89. Wollatun. 
90. Mansfeld. 
(Aug. of Miscl. Bks., No. 507.) 
Shelford. 
Fallen. 
Rufford. 
Brodholme. 
Blithe. 
Throgarton. 
Wallyng Welles. 
Newerk. 
Worksop. 
Bevall. 
Newsted. 
Mutteosan (?). 
(Land Revenue Records, Bdle. 1393, No. 122.) 
Broken Plate delivered into the Jewel House, 7 Ed- 
ward VI.—1 Mary: 
County of Nottingham. 
(loid., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


Barer 
JPublications and {Proceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 
aa ally 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE last quarterly issue of the ARCHAOLOGICAL 
JourRNAL (No. 198), though issued somewhat late, 
does credit to the new honorary officials of the Royal 
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Archzological Institute. The first paper is by the 
Pres.dent (Lord Dillon), and is one of much interest 
and originality. It is entitled ‘‘ On the Development 
of Gunlocks, from Examples in the Tower.” In this 
essay the evolution of the gunlock is systematically 
traced after a most interesting fashion, and rendered 
clear by a series of illustrations from the earliest and 
plainest to the most elaborate and latest examples. 
The locks of cross-bows are first discussed, from the 
simple contrivances for releasing the bolt in the twelfth 
century, down to the much more complex and delicate 
arrangements of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
With regard to the locks of hand-guns, Lord Dillon 
divides them into match-locks, wheel-locks, and flint- 
locks, each of which he fully expounds. The match- 
lock was invented about the beginning, and the flint- 
lock about the end, of the sixteenth century. In these 
days of breechloaders and revolvers, it is difficult to 
realize all that was formerly requisite to the due dis- 
charge of a firearm. ‘* According to Crusoe, in his 
Military Instructions for the Cavallrie, 1632, the 
cuirassier had to go through some sixteen motions to 
load and fire his pistol (wheel-lock). First he mounted 
his horse, then turned down the caps of his pistol- 
cases, and drew out the left one. Placing the butt 
on his thigh, he wound up the wheel, and then re- 
placed the spanner. Next he primed, closing the 
pan-cover with his right thumb. The pistol was now 
shifted to the left hand, and loaded with powder and 
ball, either by the flask and loose bullet or with a 
cartouche, which latter method became general by 
1642. After returning the rammer or scouring stick, 
the pistol was again brought to the right side and 
the cock pulled down, so that the pyrites rested on 
the pan-cover. Taking the pistol in his right hand, 
the soldier then fired it with the lockplate upwards. 
If not wishing to fire at once, after bringing the 
pyrites down, he set the back-lock (the safety catch), 
which could be moved with the right thumb when 
occasion required, and ‘so give the cock libertie.’” 
Mr. G. M. Atkinson writes on ‘‘ Marks on Eastbourne 
Old Church,” with two plates of facsimiles. The 
marks on this church are exceptionably varied, and 
quite worth chronicling, but we don’t at all agree 
with Mr. Atkinson’s strained ‘‘ mystical ” interpreta- 
tion of some of them. Rude outlines of fish have 
often been noted on churches and other old buildings, 
particularly when near the sea. As good an explana- 
tion as any is that it may be the mason’s mark of a 
workman of the name of Fisher. We are glad to find 
another instalment of Professor E. C. Clark’s scholarly 
essay on ‘‘ English Academical Costume (Medizval).” 
Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., gives a most useful alpha- 
betical list of English bell-founders. 


6 2 5 


No. 40 of the ARCHAOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, or 
quarterly journal of the Cambrian Archzological 
Association, opens with ‘‘ Notes on some Early In- 
scribed Stones in South Wales,” by Professor Rhys. 
Those noted are the stones at Eglwys Cymmun (Ogam), 
Llandeilo (Roman letters), Llwydarth (Roman capitals 
and Ogams), and the bilingual stone preserved at 
Middleton Hall, near Llanarthney, but found at 
Liamvinio, Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S A., continues his 
papers on ‘* The Signory of Gower.” Mr. Edward 
Owen also continues his ‘* Contribution to the History 


of the Premonstratensian Abbey of Talley.” The 
editor (Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., Scot.) con- 
tributes the most valuable paper of the number, 
‘*Tolo Morganwg’s Readings of the Inscriptions on 
the Crosses at Llantwit Major.” It consists of extracts 
from the MS. account, drawn up about one hundred 
years ago, by Edward Williams (otherwise ‘‘ Iolo 
Morganwg”’), of the inscriptions on the crosses at 
Llantwit Major, together with an authentic account 
of his discovery of the great inscribed cross-shaft or 
Pillar of Samson. Three facsimile plates are given 
of Williams’s readings of the inscriptions. The 
archeological notes are good and varied. The first 
is ‘* Discovery of an Ancient Camp on the Wyndcliff,” 
to which various references have been made in the 
Antiquary. Ne note that the editor contents him- 
self with giving an extract from the Cardiff Times. 
An illustration is given of a sepulchral priest’s slab, 
with chalice and missal, lately found at Marcross 
Church, Glamorganshire. There is also a good plate 
of a miserere in Bangor Museum, and some excellent 
illustrations of Welsh sepulchral slabs by the editor. 
Os @ 


The quarterly statement (October, 1893) of the 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND is paged from 259 
to 334. Herr Baurath von Schick contributes five 
most interesting communications. One of these 
(illustrated) relates to the remains of the buried 
church of St. Martin, Jerusalem, of crusading times. 
Another deals with the so-called Tabitha tomb and 
chapel at Jaffa, with sections and facsimiles of 
inscriptions, etc. Rev. J. E. Hanauer writes of the 
remains of the churches of St. Martin and St. John 
the Evangelist at Jerusalem. Professor Clermont- 
Ganneau has some brief notes on an ancient weight 
found at Gaza, and on a monumental inscrip- 
tion with reclining figure. Mr. P. J. Baldensperger 
has a good paper on the “‘ Religion of the Fellahin 
of Palestine.” Major Conder writes briefly on 
‘* Tadukhepa’s Dowry”; Rev. W. F. Birch on 
*€Zion, Gihon, and Millo”; Mr. J. M. Tenz on 
** Paving Stones of the Temple”; Mr. G. Schu- 
macher, C.E., on ‘‘ Discoveries during the Construc- 
tion of Acre-Damascus Railway” ; whilst Mr. James 
Glaisher, F.R.S., edits the meteorological report from 
Jerusalem for the year 1893. 


oy os 
The third part of vol. iii. of the Quarterly Journal of 
the BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
Society contains a brief record of the society’s visit 
to Windsor on October 4; a continuation of Rev. 
G. F. Crawford’s paper on ‘‘ Vachell of Coley, Read- 


ing”; a continuation of ‘‘Swallowfield and its 
Owners,” by Lady Russell ; and a further instalment 
of ‘‘ Early Berkshire Wills.” John Babham, of Aston 
Clinton, by his will dated April 15, 1548, leaves: 
**To my wife the third part of my sygnetts or game 
of swans, of every three sygnetts that she shall yearly 
have she shall marke out one in my marke, but if one 
of three be not marked the game wyll decay. To my 
son Arthur Babham, all my lands, etc., with my game 
of swanes,” 
of 


No. 2 of vol. vii. of RECORDS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
the journal of the Bucks ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY is paged from 97 to 167, 
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It opens with an interesting paper by Rev. W. H. 
Sumners on ‘‘ Some Documents in the State Papers 
relating to Beaconsfield.” Mr. Sumners makes good 
use of the domestic State Papers of the reign of 
Charles I. There are some valuable letters of Dr. 
John Andrewes, Rector of Beaconsfield, protesting 
against the puritanism and scandalous irreverence of 
the times. Mr. John L. Myres writes on the ‘‘ History 
and Antiquities of Water Stratford,” and gives a great 
deal of carefully gleaned information. A photograph 
is given of the Norman south doorway of the church, 
which has a representation of Our Lord in glory, 
flanked by adoring angels, carved on the tympanum. 
Another photograph gives a copy of a quaint drawing 
of this oft-restored church, as it appeared in 1836. 
Mr. John Parker, F.S.A., contributes a paper on 
‘*Serfdom in England, and the Transfer of Serfs in 
Buckinghamshire.” It is a contribution of real merit, 
and is based on three thirteenth-century charters re- 
lating to the transfer of serfs taken from the chartulary 
of the abbey of Great Missenden. The Rev. F. H. 
Tatham briefly chronicles certain discoveries recently 
made at the ancient parish church of Wing, in con- 


nection with a not too happy restoration. Why will . 
he write about “‘a lepers’ window”? Whatever may 


have been the object of low-side windows, the one 
guess that is absolutely and emphatically wrong is 
that which connects them with lepers. There are 
also obituary notices of the late Dean Bickersteth and 
Mr. Robert Gibbs, F.S.A. 


“6s ms 
We have received parts 1 and 2 of vol. i. of Transac- 
tions of the SocIETY OF ST. OsmuND. The first of 
these is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, by Rev. 
W. S. Isherwood, on ‘‘ Altar Lights and Classifica- 
tion of Feasts, according to the Use of Sarum.” It 
is carefully written and full of interest to those in- 
terested in Church customs, and to clergy and others 
who are responsible in such matters for the details 
observed in the churches under their charge. It has, 
however, to be recollected, in the study of such subjects, 
that all which can be gleaned from the Tractatus and 
Breviary and Missal of Sarum simply refers to the 
custom in the cathedral church of Salisbury. The 
second-pamphlet is by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister, M.A., 
and describes ‘‘The Shapes and Ornamentation of 
Ecclesiastical Vestments as depicted upon Medizval 
Monuments.” It isa paper that shows much research 
and power of comparison, and will prove helpful to 
the antiquary who is interested in the remains of the 
Medizeval Church. 

2 O¢ 


The YORKSHIRE RECORD SOCIETY have just issued 
their fifteenth volume, consisting of the first volume 
of ‘* Yorkshire Royalist Composition Papers,” edited 
by Mr. J. W. Clay, F.S.A. It forms a well-printed 
book of upwards of 250 pages. The preface gives a 
short account of these proceedings of the Common- 
wealth committees for compounding with delinquents, 
which is abstracted from Mrs. Green’s introduction to 
the first of the five volumes of the official calendar to 
the series. In this work the particulars are extracted 
verbatim from the original papers at the Public Record 
Office. They relate to some seventy of the best-known 
Yorkshire families, such as Creyke of Marton, Hildiard 


ie cette prerrOs en ae ae 


of Winestead, Strickland of Thornton Bridge, and 
Wyvell of Osgodby. There is a good index of places 
and names. 

a 


% 2% 
The November number of the Journal of the Ex- 
Lrpris SOCIETY contains the best article that has yet 
appeared, namely, one on the ‘‘ Book-Plates of Samuel 
Pepys,” by the editor ; it is well illustrated. Another 
thoroughly interesting illustrated article is a continua- 
tion, by Mr. John Vinycomb, of his papers ‘‘ On ths 
Processes for the Production of Ex- Libris”; this 
number deals with wood-engraving. A full-page 
illustration is given of ‘‘the most ancient Ex-Libris 
known. It is of Jean Knabensberg, called Igler, 
chaplain to the family of Schénstett. It represents 
a hedgehog holding a flower in its mouth. In the 
banderole we read, ‘ Hanns Igler des dich ein Igel 
Kuss.’ It is of Gothic type, and its approximate date 
is about 1450. Herr Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, 
has a copy of this rare plate in his possession, which 
he values at 600 marks.” But is not this approximate 
date too early by at least fifteen years ? 

6 
The November issue of the Journal of the Cork 
HISTORICAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY begi 
with a short paper on ‘‘ The Lough of Cork,” by 
Mr. C. G. Doran. ‘‘ With Pen and Pencil around 
Cork,” by J. P. D., is brightened with views of an 
old house in Cove Street, and a portion of the old 
city wall. ‘‘Two Thousand Years Ago” is the title 
of an able and interesting article on the primitive 
inhabitants of Ireland, made intelligible by a copy of 
Ptolemy’s map of Ireland, corrected by the aid of 
bardic history. ‘‘ Fiants of Henry VIII., relating to 
County Cork,” have been usefully copied by Major 
White from documents in the Irish Public Record 
Office. 

PROCEEDINGS. 
A meeting of the standing committee of the SOCIETIES 
IN UNION WITH THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES was 
held at Burlington House on November 3. It was 
reported that the Index of Archzeological Papers for 
1892 was just completed and ready for issue. A sub- 
committee was appointed to draw up a circular com- 
mending an Archzological Photographic Survey, and 
defining the manner in which the work should be 
done. To another sub-committee was assigned the 
duty of preparing an illustrated scheme for the 
cataloguing of monumental effigies. It was reported 
that two other counties, Lancashire and Hereford- 
shire, had completed their archzeological surveys, and 
prepared maps. July was fixed for the time of the 
Annual Congress of 1894, which is to extend-over two 
days. One of the chief subjects for discussion will be 
‘* Archzeological Museums.” 
a. 

The subject of the Rhind Lectures, in connection 
with the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 
for 1893, was ‘‘ The Place-Names of Scotland,” which 
were delivered in the Lecture Hall of the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, by Sir Herbert E. Max- 
well, M.P., on November 4, 8, 10, 13, 15, and 17. 
In the first lecture, Sir Herbert Maxwell, who showed 
a complete mastery of his abstruse subject, dealt with 
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general principles, pointing out that the meaning of 
place-names was usually practical instead of romantic, 
and showing the danger of forced meanings. The 
second lecture described the early languages of North 
Britain, touching upon the traces of pre-Celtic speech, 
the Iverians, Silurians, and Firbolg, and the two 
chief branches of Celtic speech, the Goidelic and the 
Brythonic. The third lecture was devoted to Pictish 
speech and place-names in Pictish territory, the uni- 
formity of Lowland Scottish dialects, and the Anglo- 
Saxon speech and early Frisian settlements. The 
fourth lecture dealt with Scandinavian speech, the 
Old Norse and the Danish, the effect of Gaelic 
orthography on Norse names in the Western Isles, 
and Norse names with Saxon spelling. The fifth 
lecture pointed out that while the ethnographic 
evidence of place-names is uncertain, that upon early 
zoology, botany, and the physical aspect of the land 
is clear. The sixth and concluding lecture dealt with 
the surface and divisions of the land, the sea and its 
coasts, rivers and lakes, occupations and trades, 
Christian nomenclature, personal names attached to 
land, and land-names attached to persons and 
families. 


A meeting of the ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
was held on November 1, Mr. Emanuel Green, F.S.A., 
in the chair. Mr. H. Swainson Cowper, F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a candlestick of brass, enamelled in blue, 
green, and white, of sixteenth-century work. An 
engraving of this candlestick appears in the nineteenth 
volume of the Journal, where it is attributed to 
English workmanship. Mr. Edward Peacock, F S.A., 
sent a paper ‘On Immuring Nuns who have broken 
their Vows,” in which he contended that no such 


cruel punishment existed in the Middle Ages, and 
that the popular belief was entirely drawn from Sir 


Walter Scott. In the subsequent discussion, Mr. 
Brown disagreed with the writer, and upheld the 
theory as one probably introduced from the East. 
Mr. Emanuel Green read a paper on ‘* The Beginnings 
of Lithography,” tracing this art from its discovery 
down to the present time, and illustrating its progress 
by the exhibition of various prints. 
ay 

At the monthly meeting of the SocteTy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, held on Octo- 
ber 25 in the library of the Castle, Mr. Thomas 
May read the following note on ‘‘ Horses’ Heads”: 
** Among the ‘ Old harvest customs of Northumber- 
land,’ described by Mr. John Robinson at the last 
meeting, was a very curious and interesting one, of a 
guest appearing at the harvest festival with a horse’s 
head. This peculiar practice, though spoken of as 
referring to the metamorphoses of Ceres and Neptune, 
appears to be of Teutonic or Scandinavian origin, 
because among the ancient German nations the horse 
was a sacred animal kept within the hallowed pre- 
cincts of the temples, was a favourite animal for 
sacrifice on the most solemn occasions, such as the 
New Year’s festival, and even so late as the eleventh 
century, the Swedes offered a horse as sacrifice at the 
election of a king. On these occasions the flesh of 
the horses was eaten, and in St. Olaf’s Saga it is 
stated that cattle and horses were slain for harvest 
boot. According to Tacitus the neigh of a horse was 


an omen of good among the Germanic nations, and 
horses were believed to be in the secrets of the gods, 
and to reveal their counsels. In olden times a hair 
from a horse’s tail in the milk-strainer was a charm 
against witchcraft, and a foal’s tooth was a charm. 
The names Hengist and Horsa (stallion and horse) 
are those of the heroes of Saxon conquest in Britain ; 
and they were the sons of Victa, which is the old 
Norse word forahorse. The nightmare is a peculiarly 
German institution, and many places on the Continent 
—Berhaupten, Tierhaupten, Roshaupten, etc.—are 
named after horses’ heads. At the opposite extremities 
of our coasts, we have white horses of immense size 
delineated upon the hillsides in Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Yorkshire, and on the Hill of Mormond, in north- 
east of Aberdeenshire. The horse is still the emblem 
of Kent, and the Hanoverian horse appeared on our 
coins in the time of the Georges. The cutting off and 
setting up of horses’ heads was an ancient German 
custom, and in some parts of Germany it is still 
practised. Our Saxon ancestors were hippophagi, 
and when a horse was sacrificed to the gods, its flesh 
was eaten and the head cut off and consecrated by 
way of pre-eminence. A horse’s head stuck on a 
stake with the gaping jaws propped open with a stick, 
in the direction of an enemy’s approach, was termed 
the spite stake, or mezd stange, and was thought sure 
to bring him harm. In Holland a horse’s head was 
stuck over pig-styes, and in Mecklenburg placed under 
a sick man’s pillow. The peasants’ houses in Lower 
Saxony still have heads carved on the gables to pro- 
tect the rafters from wind and weather.” Mr. W. W. 
Tomlinson read the first portion of his paper on 
‘* The Advertisement Columns of Old Newspapers.” 
It was agreed that he should read the concluding part 
of the paper at the November meeting. Mr. Robert 
C. Clephan then read his paper on ‘‘ Wisby and 
Gothland ; its history, fortification, and churches.” 
The paper was illustrated by a series of sixteen lantern 
slides, including a fourteenth-century chart of the 


Baltic. 
as 8 


A meeting of the CLIFTON ANTIQUARIAN CLUB was 
held on October 23, Sir John Maclean, Vice-President, 
in the chair. Before commencing the proceedings, 
the chairman feelingly alluded to the great loss the 
club had sustained by the recent-death of the Hon. 
and Rt. Rev. Bishop Clifford, D.D., who had pre- 
sided over the club since its foundation in 1884, and 
who would be much missed. The Secretary, Mr. 
Alfred Hudd, F.S.A., briefly reported the three ex- 
cursions that had been made during the year. On 
May Ic the members visited Weston-super- Mare and 
neighbourhood, seeing Kewstoke Church, the ancient 
British road called ‘* St. Keiro Steps,” Woodspring 
Priory, and Worlebury Camp, which was described 
by Mr. Dymond, F.S.A. On June 17 they visited 
the Roman Baths and Abbey Church at Bath, under 
the guidance of Major Davis, F.S.A. ; and the five- 
chambered tumulus at Stoney Littleton, near Wellow, 
Somerset, respecting which the Rev. H. H. Winwood 
made some remarks ; he stated that the attention of 
the noble owner, Lord Hylton, had been called to 
the damage being done to the tumulus by rabbits. 
On September 23 the club visited the County Museum 
at Taunton, and drove thence to the grand old camp 
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at Castle Neroche, and to Whitestaunton Manor, 
where Mr. Chas. J. Elton, F.S.A., gave an interesting 
account of the Roman villa, baths, etc., which he had 
excavated in his garden ; and Professor Boyd Dawkyns 
said a few words on the valuable collection of flint 
and stone implements, many of which had been found 
in the neighbourhood. At the meeting on October 23 
papers were read: I, by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A.5 
on ‘* Merchants’ Marks,” etc., illustrated by specimens 
chiefly from Bristol, exhibited by the secretary ; 2, by 
Mr. R. Hall Warren, on ‘Bristol Monastic and 
Ecclesiastical Seals”; 3, by Mr. Frederic Ellis, on 
‘*Some Roman Antiquities recently found near 
Bristol,” consisting of a quantity of fragments of 
pottery, tesserze, animal remains, a few coins, etc., 
found during the extension of the platform of the 
Sea Mills Station on the Avonmouth Railway, on the 
Gloucestershire side of the Avon. These seem to 
indicate the site of a Roman villa of some importance. 
Sea Mills is said to occupy the site of Abone, a station 
on the so-called ‘‘ Via Julia,” the Roman road from 
Bath to Caerleon. 


The monthly meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held in 
Chetham College on November 3, Mr. J. Holme 
Nicholson, M.A., presiding. Several objects of anti- 
quarian interest were exhibited, amongst which was a 
bronze dagger, with a figure of Eve for the handle, 
and two stone axes from Derbyshire, exhibited by 
Mr. G. C. Yates. Neolithic flint instruments from 
Kersal Moor, made of black and white chert, the 
chert probably taken from the ancient river gravel 
terrace of the Irwell, by Mr. Charles Roeder. Mr. 
George Esdaile exhibited two rubbings of inscriptions, 
one in Bowdon Churchyard, to ‘‘ Iena Hoult, wifa of 
Devid Hoult, Meson, of Timparlay, who dapartad 
this lifa 1703 ;” the other to the memory of the Hon. 
ames Luttrell, son of the Earl of Carhampton, buried 
in the church of Kingsbury, Warwickshire, one of the 
most fulsome inscriptions to the man who was boon 
companion of Colonel Charteris, of Arnisfield, and 
who were delineated by Hogarth looking on at the 
arrival of Mary Hackabout in London. Mr. George 
Esdaile, C.E., read a paper on **‘ The Most Northerly 
Wall in Britain. The wall referred to was that of 
Antonine, locally known as ‘‘ Graham’s Dyke,” from 
the tradition that it was first broken through by a 
fighting Scot of that name. The wall extends from 
Crammond, on the Forth, near Edinburgh, to Dunglas 
Castle, on the Clyde. It is about 364 miles long, of 
an average breadth of 40 feet, and there was a ditch 
22 feet deep and 4 feet wide. To-day, owing to a 
commercial and agricultural enterprise, it is only in a 
few places where the original outline can be under- 
stood. In its entire length the wall was defended by 
nineteen forts or stations, and in its early days had the 
additional security of a chain of impassable morasses 
before it. The wall was said to have been constructed 
by Julius Agricola in the fourth year of his command. 
Mr. Esdaile showed an interesting inscription found 
in the wall, indicating the length built by the Second 
Legion. In tracing the course of the wall, he spoke 
in particular of the numerous and interesting examples 
of rampart and fosse and pottery found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cadder Manse. Mr. S. Andrew pro- 


duced the original deeds of conveyance to James 
Assheton of his father’s estates, in the twenty-seventh 
year of the reign of Elizabeth. On the seal attached 
to the document was a representation of the Queen on 
horseback. Mr. Andrew gave some interesting par- 
ticulars of the prominent men of Oldham and neigh- 
bourhood in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
4° 3% = 

A meeting of the OxrorD UNIVERsITY Brass- 
RUBBING SOCIETY was held on October 24 in Mr. 
Dimont’s rooms at Worcester College. Mr. Haines 
having resigned the vice-presidency, Mr. Dimont 
(hon. treasurer) was elected to the vacant office, and 
Mr. Sarel, of Keble, to the treasurership. Mr. R. K. 
W. Owen, St. John’s, was placed on the committee. 
Mr. Dimont read a paper on ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Brasses,” 
which was well illustrated by a number of rubbings. 
A long and interesting discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Haines, Mr. Sarel, and Mr. Dew (Keble), took 
prominent parts. The society numbers at present 
twenty six resident members. Gentlemen wishing to 
become corresponding members are invited to com- 
municate with the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Henson 
(Worcester College), who will be pleased to supply 


information. 
a) S$ 


At a well-attended general meeting of the CARADOC 
AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB, Shrewsbury, on 
October 29, Mr. W. Phillips exhibited a very large 
stone celt from Prolimore, W., of the Longmynd, 
near an ancient British camp, Robury Ring, probably 
an old battle-ground, as bronze celts have been found 
there. Mr. F. R. Armytage exhibited a small celt of 
limestone from Wenlock Edge. Some discussion took 
place as to whether this were really an artificially- 
shaped celt, or only a water-worn ston, but the fact 
that one end has a cutting edge seemed to prove it a 
genuine celt, though the stone was a soft one for the 
purpose. The rest of the proceedings pertained to 
natural history. 


ad) 
The first meeting of the JewisH HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND was held on November 11, when the 
President, Mr. Lucien Wolf, delivered the inaugural 
address, dwelling on the scope of the work which the 


society proposed to undertake. A paper. was after- 
wards read by Mr. S. Shechter, reader in Rabbinic in 
the University of Cambridge, on a ‘‘ Hebrew Elegy 
concerning the Massacres in 1190.” The elegy, which 
was discovered in the Vatican, referred to the terrible 
massacres of the Jews in London and York, which 
occurred at the accession of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
An interesting exhibit of photographs of the Rolls 
Chapel was produced by Mr. C. Trice Martin, assistant- 
keeper of her Maiesty’s records. 
“4 +s @% 

A meeting of the members of the LEEDS THORESBY 
SociETY was held on November 14 in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Leeds, chiefly for the purpose of hearing 
Principal Bodington read a note on the identification 
of Bardsey and Pampocalia, and also a note on an 
inscription of a Roman altar dredged up near Castle- 
ford, and now in the Philosophical Hall Museum. 
He said he was probably not the only person present 
whose curiosity had been aroused by the occurrence 
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on the Ordnance map of the strange name ‘‘ Pompo- 
cal,” in close proximity to the village of Bardsey, and 
his object was to state the source from which the 
name was derived, and to show how totally wanting 
were grounds for regarding it as the ancient name of 
a station near to Bardsey, or, indeed, any ascertain- 
able Roman station at all. The name of ‘‘ Pompocal” 
was an Ordnance-map variant for ‘‘ Pampocalia,” 
which appeared as the name of a Roman town or 
station once, and once only, in a writing of antiquity 
—namely, the ‘‘ Cosmographia” of the anonymous 
writer of Ravenna. This was a geographical work 
written in Greek, at Ravenna, probably towards the 
end of the seventh century, but the work was only 
known through a Latin version. It was not an 
itinerary, but a treatise on geography, and various 
considerations led to the conclusion that the writer 
had before him ancient maps, and that his lists of 
names were based on these. In the portion which 
related to Britain, ‘‘ Pampocalia” occurred, and in 
proximity to it on the list was ‘‘ Lagentium,” or 
Castleford. Thoresby conjectured that Pampocalia 
was identical with Adel, and Horsley that it was 
Tadcaster; but meanwhile the map-maker was at 
work, definitely assigning to it in the map of York- 
shire the position which it occupied to the present 
day. It was marked as though it were an important, 
well-defined Roman station, and this lively flight of 
the imagination was supported by the creation of a 
high road running from Collingham Bridge, through 
Bardsey, Pampocalia, and Thorner, past Austhorp 
Hall, to the east of Templenewsam, thence over the 
Aire at Woodlesford, through Methley Park, and so 
southward. This road, like the Roman station, was 
purely a creation of the imagination; but, having 
once found its way into the maps, it long remained 
there. Principal Bodington also read a note on the 
Roman altar alluded to, and Mr. E. K. Clark exhibited 
another lent by Mr. Hawthorn Kitson, and found 
— the property of that gentleman near Elmete 
a 


The winter session of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was opened on Novem- 
ber 10 by a lecture given by Mr. William Horne, 
F.G.S., of Leyburn, on *‘ Old Yorkshire Customs.” 
Mr. T. T. Empsall, President of the Society, was in 
the chair, and briefly introduced the lecturer. Mr. 
Horne commenced by a slight reference to the early 
occupiers of Yorkshire, and then noted some of the 
articles in domestic use in medizval and more recent 
periods. The thible and riddle-board were two articles 
now rarely met with, although common enough during 
the times when oatmeal was in greater use than at 
present. The mazer-bowl and huge salt-cellar were 
now among the things of the past, the former being 
very rare indeed, while the position of the salt upon 
the table determined also the position of the guests. 
Mr. Horne referred to the custom of dating houses and 
oaken chests, which, he had reason to believe, fol- 
lowed closely upon the dating of coins. The old 
‘* samplers,” containing designs in needlework more 
or less artistic, had now gone out of fashion, but the 
lecturer doubted whether they had been replaced by 
better work in elementary schools. He also alluded 
to the maypole dances and garland contests which 


formerly prevailed, and to several old marriage 
customs, the processions to church, bride’s ales, bride 
wains, etc., and the dower chests given to brides. 
Horn-blowing, scolds’ bridles, links, the flint, steel, 
and tinder-box, and hour-glasses also formed topics 
of observation. Many of these topics were illustrated 
by actual examples, collected by the lecturer in Wens- 
leydale and the neighbourhood. Probably the most 
interesting illustration was furnished by the ancient 
processes of carding and spinning of wool by means 
of a pair of hand-carders and a spinning-wheel, which 
excited much interest. 
%  % 
A meeting of the SocirTy OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY 
was held on November 7 at 37, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, when the following papers were read : 
‘* Where was Tarshish?” by Mr. P. le P. Renouf; 
and ‘‘ The Discoveries of the American Expedition at 
Niffer,” by Mr. T. G. Pinches. 
1 3 

At a meeting of the Socrety oF ST. OsMUND, held 
at the Church House, Westminster, on October 24, 
Rev. Russell Corbet in the chair, Mr. W. Bancroft 
Randall read an interesting historical paper on ‘‘ The 
Offices and Ritual connected with the Dying and the 


Departed.” 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to he a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 

FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT ZIMBABYE, MASHONA- 

LAND. By Major Sir John C. Willoughby. 
George Philip and Son. 8vo., pp. xiii, 44. 
Seven illustrations and plans. Price 3s. 6d. 

All who have read Mr. Theodore Bent’s interesting 
work on the results of his explorations in Mashona- 
land most certainly ought to procure this smaller 
book by Sir John Willoughby. It contains not a few 
corrections of the apparently hasty errors and mis- 
calculations of Mr. Bent and his colleague, as well as 
much that is of independent interest and value. 

The following are the chief corrections herein made 
of the statements in Mr. Bent’s book : (1) The country 
that surrounds Zimbabye Hill is anything but a 
‘‘ wilderness,” Mr. Bent’s impressiort being derived 
from a visit in the heats of July and August. (2) The 
district is not a pestilent swamp, but fairly healthy. 
(3) The elevation of the ground by the big temple at 
Zimbabye is not 3,200 feet, but 3,600 feet, a matter 
of no little geographical importance. (4) The temple 
is surrounded with an abundance of fallen stones, 
instead of little or no débris. (5) The inhabitants 
could not have obtained their gold from the recently- 
discovered gold-belt of Victoria, but from more 
remote workings. (6) It is premature to conclude 
that there is no cemetery at Zimbabye. (7) The name 
‘‘ Makalanga” given by Mr. Bent as the true render- 
ing of ‘‘ Makalaka” is an absolute misnomer, and is 
never used by the natives of the country. 
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Major Willoughby’s positive contributions to our 
knowledge of this remarkable buried city are exten- 
sive, careful, and hence most valuable. Zimbabye is, 
beyond doubt, the most interesting collection of ruins 
in the world, and its true story has yet to be worked 
out; because here are evidences of a past that was 
once full of life and activity, and with which no single 
tradition has, up to the present time, been connected. 
In all other cases of archeological research, a some- 
thing more or less definite is known as to the history 
or origin of the sites or people concerned ; but at 
Zimbabye not only is nothing known, but nothing has 
yet been found to enable us to assign chronological 
or ethnological data to a most important city of a 
once important people. Major Willoughby spent 
five weeks of active digging and exploration in 
November and December, 1892, and as these are the 
latest researches, it was quite right that the results 
should be carefully recorded. He has been able to 
produce (1) a general plan of the Zimbabye ruins, on 
a scale of 105 yards to 1 inch, showing the general 
position of each ruin, distinguishing between those 
excavated by himself and those previously searched ; 
(2) enlarged ground-plans of ruins I. and II., on a 
scale of 12 yards to 1 inch, showing the place and 
depth of all the important finds ; (3) a ground-plan of 
the elliptical ruin or temple, on a scale of 18 yards to 
1 inch; and (4) a ground-plan of ruin III., showing 
all details on the 12-yard scale. The list of Zimbabye 
relics discovered during the five weeks is one of con- 
siderable importance, and will be of material help in 
the eventual solution of a most difficult archzeological 
and ethnological problem. It includes nails, weapon- 
heads, fragments of hoes, fragments of assegais, a 
trowel, bracelets, three pronged spear, and wedge- 
shaped hammer-head of iron; bracelet fragments, 
ring, and green-enamelled bodkin of copper ; numerous 
pieces of crucibles, showing gold, and gold flux ; 
bowls, game-boards, moulds, etc., of soapstone ; 
porcelain beads, and pieces of green china ; painted 
glass, assigned by British Museum to thirteenth 
century ; much pottery, some of superior and em- 
bossed design ; and various clay Phalli, broken and 
complete. 

The interest now taken by England in this district, 
owing to the recent deeds (dark or enlightened we do 
not here stop to inquire) of the Chartered Company, 
warrants us in quoting Major Willoughby’s last para- 
graph, wherein he gives his estimate of the present 
and future of the Mashonas: ‘‘ That it is hopeless to 
try and improve the adult raw Mashona I readily 
admit, as he has no wants beyond a blanket or two, a 
wife or two, a few beads, a pinch of salt, and a 
sufficiency of Kafir beer. With these he is perfectly 
content to drone through life, and can only with 
difficulty be persuaded to attempt the simplest kind of 
work. There is but one way to improve the race, as 
far as I can see, and this is through the children, 
many of whom are naturally intelligent. It is my 
earnest hope'that the missionaries now in the country 
will combine their chief energies in this direction, 
and that before long many schools for educating the 
rising generation will be in stages of active progres- 
sion. I feel certain that a useful and industrious 
community may, by these means, be evolved from the 
present thieving, lazy, lying, and cowardly representa- 
tives of the Mashona race. 


FIANS, FAIRIES, AND Picts. By David MacRitchie. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. Demy 
8vo., pp. xxii, 77. Twenty-two plates. Price 5s. 

This treatise is to some extent, as is stated in the 

Introduction, a restatement and amplification of a 

theory previously advanced by Mr. MackRitchie in the 

Testimony of Tradition. Readers of the Antiguary 

will also remember an interesting paper by the same 

author, entitled ‘‘Subterranean Dwellings,” which 
appeared in our columns in August, 1892. The 
theory is that the fairies, or little people, are really 
only a tradition of the Lapps or Picts, the earliest 
inhabitants of Scotland, who were a diminutive race ; 
and that the assertions as to fairies living in hollow 
hillocks and under the ground arises from the fact 
that these diminutive races really did inhabit under- 
ground structures, of which abundant remains still 
exist. Mr. MacRitchie contends that instead of the 

Picts (out of the three designations grouped together 

in his title) being the only one of the three that is 

really historical—the Fians being legendary, and the 

Fairies absolutely unreal—the truth is that all three 

terms relate to a historical people closely akin to 

each other, if not actually one ple under three 
names. The earliest known association of Fians and 

Fairies occurs in an Irish MS. of the eleventh or 

twelfth century, wherein it is stated that when the 

Danes overran and plundered Ireland, there was 

nothing ‘‘in concealment under ground in Erinn, or 

in the various secret places belonging to the Fians or 

Fairies,” that they did not discover and appropriate. 

This first instance Mr. MacRitchie cleverly follows 

up, displaying a wonderfully wide reading, with a 

great variety of later statements to a like effect, and 

then proceeds to establish a like connection between 
the Fians and the Picts. The structure and size of 
the various beehive huts and under-ground dwellings 
show that they could not have been built or inhabited 
by any but a race of actual dwarfs ; and this is exactly 
in accord with tradition, for sometimes they are called 

‘* Fairy Halls,” and sometimes ‘‘ Picts’ Houses.” 

The appendix, which consists of plates and descrip- 
tions of a variety of these early domed huts and 
under-ground dwellings, is of much value and interest 
to the antiquarian student, even if he should not be 
convinced by Mr. MacRitchie’s ably argued theory. 

There are drawings and letterpress descriptive of 

Uamh Sgalabhad, South Uist; Beehive Houses at 

Uig (Lewis), Meabhag (Forest of Harris), and Island 

of Benbecula ; Chambered Mound, near Stornoway, 

Lewis ; Agglomeration of Beehives at Uig, Lewis ; 

Compound “Both,” Lewis; ‘‘Both” and Under- 

ground Gallery at Huishnish, South Uist ; Under- 

ground Galleryat Paible, Taransay, Harris ; Maes- How, 

Orkney ; Brugu of the Boyne, New Grange, co. Meath ; 

and the Dengpoog, Island of Sylt, North Friesland. 


& 

WEATHER-LORE ; a Collection of Proverbs, Sayings, 
and Rules concerning the Weather. By Richard 
Inwards, F.R.A.S. Zi/io¢ Stock. Royal 8vo., 
pp- xii, 190. Two plates. Price 7s. 6d. 

We offer a most hearty welcome to this well- 
printed, attractive-looking, and admirably-compiled 
book on weather-lore. It is by far the most interesting 
and fullest book on the subject that has yet been 
published, and concludes with an exceptionally good 
index. The book opens with a collection, covering 
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forty pages, of weather-sayings and traditions arranged 
according to ‘‘Times and Seasons,” or, in other 
words, classified according to months and days. This 
is followed by proverbs relating to various movable 
feasts, to the months generally, and to the days of the 
week. To these succeed a list of common plants, 
and the dates at which they ought to be in full 
flower ; flowers which should open on certain saints’ 
days; list of common flowers, and the times at 
which they open and close their petals; birds, and 
the times at which they usually appear in the South 
of England ; and winter birds, and the times of their 
arrival. The remainder of the volume contains 
weather - sayings, classified under sun, moon, and 
stars, wind, clouds (very full), mists, dew, fog, sky, 
air, sound, tide, rain, rainbow, frost, hail, snow, ice, 
thunder and lightning, barometer, thermometer, hygro- 
meter, telescope, animals, birds, fish, molluscs, reptiles, 
insects, and plants. In an appendix there is a biblio- 
graphy of Weather-Lore. 

As this notice was written on St. Martin’s Day, it 
was natural to turn to that part of Mr. Inwards’ 
calendar, with the following full result : 

‘* Tf it is at Martinmas fair, dry, and cold, the cold 
in winter will not last long. 

‘*If the geese at Martin’s Day stand on ice, they 
will walk in mud at Christmas, 

** If the leaves of the trees and grape-vines do not 
fall before Martin’s Day, a cold winter may he ex- 
pected. 

‘* When the wind is in this quarter (S.S.W.) at 
Martinmas, it keeps mainly to the same point right 
on to Old Candlemas Day (February 14), and we 
shall have a mild winter up to then, and no snow to 
speak of. Verified in 1869 (see Moles and Queries, 
May 8, 1869). 

‘* Wind north-west at Martinmas, severe winter to 
come. —Huntingdonshire. 

‘Tf the wind is in the south-west at Martinmas, it 
keeps there till after Candlemas, with a mild winter 
up to then, and no snow to speak of.—J@dland 
Counties. 

* At St. Martin’s Day 
Winter is on its way.—French. 

‘* Expect St. Martin’s summer, halcyon days (z.¢., 
fine weather at Martinmas).—Shakespeare’s Henry V/., 
Part I., Act I., Scene 2. 

“‘It is an old saying with the people round here 
(Atherstone), ‘ Where the wind is on Martinmas Eve, 
there it will be the rest of the winter.’ The following, 
from Brand’s Popular Antiquities, has reference to 
the first part of the foregoing: ‘The weather on 
Martinmas Eve is anxiously watched by the farmers 
in the Midland Counties, as it is supposed to be an 
index to the barometer for some two or three months 
forward.’ 

*©*T ween Martinmas and Yule 
Water’s wine in every pool.— Scotland.” 

Full as this is, several variants of Martinmas 
rhymes and sayings, not here given, occur to us. In 
the North Riding the following jingle is still in use: 

‘© If Martinmas ice will bear a duck 
Christmas is sure to have slush and muck.” 


Or the following from Exmoor : 
“Tf ice at St. Martin’s is ever seen 
It do foretell a Christmas green.” 


As Mr. Inwards expresses his anxiety to make 
another edition more complete, and invites contribu- 
tions, we here give him two omitted Kentish proverbs: 

‘A north-east wind in May 
Makes the Shotver-men a prey.” 

‘* Shotver-men ” are mackerel-fishers, and a north- 
east wind at Dover is reckoned a good wind for them, 
Their nets are called shot-nets. 

Another Kentish proverb says of cherries : 

“Tf they blow in April 
You'll have your fill ; 
But if in May, 
They'll all go away.” 


The list of local sayings with regard to clouds on hill- 
tops (pp. 99-101) might be materially enlarged. They 
say, on the Porlock side of Exmoor : 

“When Dunkery Beacon draws down his cowl 

The weather’s sure to be wet and foul.” 

The ordinary medicinal leech has long been regarded 
as a weather-prophet, and Mr. Inwards gives a fac- 
simile of a curious old Spanish drawing, which he 
met with in Seville, giving nine positions of the leech, 
with nine verses descriptive of his behaviour under 
various weather conditions. Dr. Merryweather, of 
Whitby, went the length of contriving an apparatus 
by which one at least of twelve leeches confined in 
bottles of water rang a little bell when a tempest was 
expected. He showed this at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and advised the Government to establish 
leech-warning stations along the coast ! 

‘As for this book,” says the writer, ‘‘it aims at 
no more than being a manual of out-door weather- 
wisdom seen from its traditional and popular side, 
without pretending to any scientific accuracy. Meteor- 
ology itself, especially as regards English weather, is 
very far from having reached the phase of an exact 
science.” Since the state of the weather is the first 
subject about which English folk talk when they 
meet, there ought to be a large demand for so enter- 
taining a book as the one that Mr. Inwards has pro- 
duced, and it is difficult to imagine that any purchaser 
could be disappointed with his bargain. 

; ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
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EARLY ILLUSTRATED Books. By Alfred W. Pollard. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 256. Fifty eight plates. Price 6s. net. 

The fifth volume of that excellent series, ‘‘ Books 
about Books,” is fully up to the high standard of 
merit sustained by its predecessors. The wealth of 
happily-chosen illustrations lends much value to the 
book. ‘The opening chapter is on ‘‘ Rubrishers and 

Illuminators”; it throws a good deal of light on the 

custom that prevailed for some time after the inven- 

tion of printing of illuminating and rubricating 
printed books by hand. It would seem probable that 
the sheets of a Bible or Missal, etc., would be, at 
least occasionally, purchased from the printer, and 
the illuminations or decoration afterwards completed 
by a monk of the purchasing monastery, or by some 
artist selected by the private customer. This use of 
colour in early printed books is nearly confined to 

Germany and Italy. ‘‘In England, where the Wars 

of the Roses had checked the development of a very 

promising native school of illuminators, the use of 
colour in printed books is almost unknown.” 
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Woodcut illustrations, as an addition to the printer’s 
stock-in-trade, were first employed by Albrecht Pfister, 
who, in 1461, was printing at Bamberg. Pfister illus- 
trated four books, or, if we include separate editions, 
seven. They contain together no less than 201 cuts, 
executed clumsily in outline. The example repro- 
duced in these pages is the sacrifice of a lamb at 
Bethulia after Judith’s murder of Holofernes, from 
the Biblia Pauperum. After the introduction of 
woodcuts, the next innovation was the adoption of 
the title-page. Arnold ther Hoernen, of Cologne, 
was the first printer to devote a whole page to pre- 
fixing a title to a book, and thus became the originator 
of the title-page. This earliest instance is the title- 
page of a ‘*Sermon preachable on the feast of the 
presentation of the most blessed Virgin,” printed in 
1470. Six years later two Augsburg printers pro- 
duced the first artistic title-page, which was charmingly 
designed for a Calendar of 1476, printed in Latin and 
Italian. The new idea only gradually gained ground, 
and it was not until about 1520 that title-pages, with 
name of author and other particulars according to 
present custom, came into general use. Pagination 
and head-lines are said to have been first used by 
Arnold ther Hoernen at Cologne in 1470 and 
1471. 

Two chapters are given to the early book illustra- 
tions of Germany, and two to Italy ; France, Holland, 
Spain, and England, have one apiece, though the 
French Books of Hours rightly claim a chapter to 
themselves. 

The chapter on English books has been written for 
Mr. Pollard (who was unfortunately prevented by 
private causes from accomplishing it himself) by Mr. 
E. Gordon Duff, a most capable substitute. It was 
not until 1480 that woodcuts first appeared in an 
English printed book, the Mérror of the World. In 
the next year appeared the second edition of Game of 
Chess, with numerous woodcuts. In 1484 two im- 
portant illustrated books were issued, the Canterbury 
Tales with 28 cuts, and so0f’s Fables with 186 cuts. 
These were followed by the Golden Legend, which 
contains the most ambitious woodcuts used by Caxton. 
The early illustrations of Wynkyn de Worde and 
Pynson are also described in detail. ‘‘The poverty 
of ornamental letters and borders,” remarks Mr. 
Gordon Duff, ‘‘is very noticeable in all the English 
presses of the fifteenth century. Caxton possessed 
one ambitious letter, a capital A, which was used first 
in the Order of Chivalry, and a series of eight borders, 
each made up of four pieces, and found for the first 
time in the Fifteex O’es. They are of little merit, 
and compare very unfavourably with French work of 
the period. The best set of borders used in England 
belonged to Notary and his partners when they started 
in London about 1496. They are in the usual style, 
with dotted backgrounds, and may yery likely have 
been brought from France. Pynson’s borders, which 
he used in a Hore about 1496, are much more English 
in style, but are not good enough to make the page 
really attractive ; in fact, almost the only fine speci- 
mens of English printing with borders are to be found 
in the Morton J/zssal, which he printed in 1500. In 
this book also there are fine initial letters, often 
printed in red.” It is a pleasure to unreservedly 
commend Mr. Pollard’s welcome treatise. 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT. By Franz Sales 
Meyer. Translated from the German. B. 7. 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 8vo., pp. xvi, 580. 
Three hundred full-page plates. Price 12s. 

This valuable book, prepared by the Professor of 
Industrial Art at Carlsruhe, has reached a fourth 
edition in the German tongue, and Mr. Batsford has 
been well advised in putting it forth in an English 
dress. To this English edition, Mr. Harrison, of the 
Nottingham School of Art, has given a prefatory note. 
The work, which is systematically arranged for the 
use of architects, decorators, handicraftsmen, and all 
classes of art students, contains three main divisions : 
(1) The Bases of Ornament ; (2) Ornament as Such ; 
and (3) Applied Ornament. Each division and sub- 
division is opened by brief but well-arranged intro- 
ductory remarks on style and history, characteristics, 
motives and symbolism, and aim and applications. 
These are followed by short notes descriptive of the 
3,000 objects depicted on the plates, stating the places 
where the object was discovered, where it is now 
preserved, or its material, size, etc. 

The first division, which treats of the Bases of 
Ornament, opens with geometrical motives formed by 
the rhythmical arrangement of dots and lines, by the 
regular sections of angles, and terminating in Gothic 
tracery, the ellipse, and the three-centred arch. The 
second subdivision is that of Natural Forms, begin- 
ning with the organisms of plants, the acanthus leaf 
and scroll, the laurel, olive, vine, lotus, papyrus, 
palm, ivy, wheat-ears, hops, convolvulus, bryony, and 
various other flowers and leaves, together with cloisters 
of fruit, garlands, and festoons. To this succeeds 
animal organisms, or the fauna of ornament, such as 
the lion, griffin, tiger, panther, eagle, dolphin, shells, 
and serpents. Under human organisms come the 
mask, grotesques, half-figures, sphinxes, and centaurs. 
The third subdivision is Artificial Forms, which 
includes trophies, emblems, and fluttering bands. 

The second division of Ornament as Such falls into 
five subdivisions: (2) Bands, which border, frame, 
or connect forms; (4) Free Endings, whose construc- 
tion expresses a termination or cessation, such are 
crestings, barge-boards, finial crosses, gurgoyles, 
crockets, tassels, and fringes ; (c) Supports, or types 
of ornament which express the principle of weight- 
bearing, such are bases, shafts, capitals, balusters, 
consoles, brackets, Caryatids, and Atlantes; (d) De- 
fined Flat Ornament, or constructions suitable for the 
enlivenment of a defined bordered field or panel of 
various shapes; and (e) Repeated or Undefined 
Ornament, which is the decoration of surfaces that, 
disregarding space-limits, develop on a geometrical or 
organic basis into what are termed patterns ; such are 
parquet and mosaic patterns, enamels, encaustic tiles, 
stained glass, mural paintings, textile patterns, and 
lattice-work. 

The third division is that of Applied Ornament, 
which shows us the application of ornament to Vessels 
(amphora, urn, crater, plates, dishes, pitchers, bottles, 
cups, chalices) ; to Utensils (candelabrum, lamp, altar, 
crucifix, crosier, shield, helmet, sword, spoon, knife, 
fork, key, mirror); to Furniture (chair, stall, table, 
cabinet, chest, desk, bedstead) ; to Frames (for mirror 
picture, clock, lock, etc.) ; to Jewellery (pin, ring, 
chain, necklet, bracelet, girdle, pendant, earring) ; 
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to Heraldry (shield, supporter, helmet, mantlings, 
badges) ; and to Ornamental Letters (Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Roman, numerals, monograms). 

A comparatively large share of attention has been 
devoted to the Antique, so that antiquaries, apart 
from art or ornament students, will find this work a 
thoroughly useful handbook of reference. Next to 
the Antique comes the Renaissance, with its wealth 
and freedom of form. A certain space is also devoted 
to carefully-chosen examples of the creations of the 
Middle Ages. Modern times have only been taken 
into account where the question of forms arose which 
do not occur in the historic styles. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE NorsE Gops. By Ruth J. 
Pitt. 7Z. Fisher Unwin. 8vo., pp. 256, with 
four illustrations. Price 6s. 

It is claimed in the preface of this book that ‘‘ the 
old Norseman, in his hard and stern heroism, in his 
contempt for cowardice, in his reverence for home, 
and in the honour in which he held steadfastness to 
duty, obedience, truth, and trust... was led by 
something more than his own irresponsible ideas ; he 
was informed, and upheld, and influenced by his 
religion —that is to say, his conception of, and 
relationship to, the invisible spiritual and moral 
world.” The aim of the author of this somewhat 
extravagant estimate of the Norseman’s ethics is ‘‘to 
show in a shape likely to appeal to a class of readers 
who, with no time to study for themselves, may care 
to trace back to their roots some of the characteristics 
and habits that have made us a great English nation 
to-day,” the nature of the Norseman’s religion, ‘‘ on 
what lines he formed his life, and what were the ideas 
that braced him for warfare and death.” 

The stories in this book are almost all taken from 
the poetic and prose Eddas, and they are so cunningly 
arranged as to read like one continuous and culminat- 
ing story, instead of a mere set of isolated myths. 
The following is a list of the tales here told: In Giant 
Land, rd, Thor’s Adventure with Gezruth, Loti’s 
Children, Baldur, Hermod’s Journey, The Frailty of 
Gods, Odin, Odin the Avenger, Suttorg’s Mead, 
Freyia’s Sin and Sorrows, Thor’s Adventure in the 
Utgardsloki, ®gir’s Feast, Recovery of Thor’s 
Hammer, Thor and the Dwarf Alirs, The Hero of 
the Giants, Idunn and the Apples of Youth, A 
Promise Fulfilled, The Building of the Burg, 
Ragnarok, and The Resurrection. They are written 
in good vigorous nervous English from the beginning 
to the end, in a style that is not stilted, but admirably 
suits the rough poetic fervour of the originals. We 
have tried reading them aloud to children, and met 
with signal success, attention being as carefully given 
as to the first reading of an Arabian Night, or one of 
Mr. Jacobs’ ever-charming fairy tales ; whilst to us 
children of an older growth the moral truth of the 
striking narratives readily comes home. ‘It is a 
truth lying at the root of almost every religion of 
which we have relics ; but nowhere, I believe, is it 
more clearly expressed, more forcibly and gravely 
treated, than in the old Norse religion. In fact, the 
Norse were the very last men to flag in any sense 
with the outward life of action, or with the inner life 
of thought. The old, old fight of good and evil, of 
light and darkness, of spirit and matter, variously 
represented from earliest Aryan times down to the 


Bunyan of our childhood and later, is here told again 
in the traditions of our forefathers.” 


3 & 

MoRE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Collected and edited 
by Joseph Jacobs. Demy 8vo., pp. xiv, 244. 
With numerous illustrations by John D. Batten. 
David Nutt. Price 6s. 

Mr. Jacobs, the author of Zuglish Fairy Tales 
which appeared in 1889, has now published a second 
excellent volume on the same subject. In the favour 
of children, we should imagine that these tales, alike 
admirably told and admirably illustrated, will run 
close, if not surpass, the stories of Grimm and 
Andersen. The bulk of Mr. Jacobs’ collection con- 
sists, as the title claims, of tales emphatically English, 
though Mr. Jacobs has been found fault with, as he 
states in his preface, by a patriotic Scotch reviewer 
for daring to class tales in Lowland Scotch as English, 
Surely this is hypercriticism ; as Mr. Jacobs truly 
says, ‘‘a tale told in Durham or Cumberland, ina 
dialect which only Dr. Murray could distinguish from 
Lowland Scotch, would on all hands be allowed to be 
‘English.’ The same tale told a few miles farther 
north, why should we refuse it the same qualifica- 
tion ?” 

But few of the stories now before us have appeared 
in print, though some old favourites, such as ‘‘ The 
Pied Piper,” ‘*Sir Gammer Vans,” and ‘‘ The 
Children in the Wood,” are included. 

We must make one or two more extracts from Mr. 
acobs’ able and humorous preface. The folk-lorist 

d taken him to task for the boldness with which he 
had deleted or introduced incidents, finished off a tale 
which was incomplete, or softened down an over- 
abundant dialect, where perhaps the vernacular would 
have been unintelligible to all but local readers. His 
defence is summed up thus: ‘‘I had a cause at heart 
as sacred as our science of folk-lore—the filling of our 
children’s hearts with bright trains of images... . 
Why may I not have the same privilege as any other 
story-teller? . . . And wilt thou, O orthodox brother 
folk-lorist, still continue to use Grimm and Asbjornsen? 
Well, they did the same as I.” 

Again: ‘‘ As to how English folk-tales should be 
told authorities also differ. . . . I have been recom- 
mended to adopt a diction not too remote from that 
of the Authorised Version. . . . We have a certain 
number of tales actually taken down from the mouths 
of the people, and these are by no means in authorised 
form ; they even trench on the ‘vulgar ’—z.¢., the 
archaic. Now, there is just a touch of snobbery in 
objecting to these archaisms and calling them ‘ vulgar.’ 
These tales have been told .. . at least for several 
generations, in a special form which includes dialect 
and ‘vulgar’ words. Why desert that form for one 
which the children cannot so easily follow with 
*thou’s’ and ‘ wert’s,’? and all the artificialities of 
pseudo-Elizabethan? Children . . . recognise the 
unusual forms while enjoying the fun of them.’ 

The tales are told in a pleasant, easy, colloquial 
style, and owe no small part of their attractiveness 
to Mr. Batten’s clever illustrations. The publisher, 
too, has done his duty, for the paper and print are all 
that could be desired. 

An appendix of some thirty pages includes a short 
classification of the eighty-seven tales, which in this 
and his former book Mr. Jacobs has brought before 
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the public. The division is as follows: ‘‘ Thirty-eight 
are marchen proper—z.é., tales with definite plot and 
evolution ; ten are sagas or legends locating romantic 
stories in definite localities ; no less than nineteen are 
drolls or comic anecdotes; four are cumulative stories; 
six beast-tales ; while ten are merely ingenious non- 
sense tales put together in such a form as to amuse 
children.” In reference to each story, notes in short 
form are given at the end of the volume under the 
heads ‘* Source,” ‘* Parallels,” and ‘* Remarks.” 
While Mr. Jacobs’ collection lacks the complete 
system of classification attempted by more ambitious 
writers on the same subject, such as, for instance, 
Mr. Halliwell’s Vursery Rhymes and Tales, yet asa 
book for children (who, by-the-bye, are warned in 
humorous fashion not to risk boredom by entering 
into a perusal of the notes) it is emphatically a 
success. W. M. C. 


THE MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CHURCH, 
CHURCHYARD, AND CEMETERY OF ST. 
MICHAEL’s, DALSTON. Edited by the Rev. 
Jas. Wilson, M.A. Demy 8vo.,, pp. 163. 
Dalston: William R. Beck. 

THE PaRISH REGISTERS OF DALSTON. Edited by 
the Rev. Jas. Wilson, M.A. Demy 8vo., 
pp- 236. Dalston: William R. Beck. 

The Rev. James Wilson, Vicar of Dalston, Cumber- 
land, has done important service to local history in 
producing these two volumes. The interest of the 
works may not, to great extent, be general; but we 
must remember it is from such productions that we 
must draw our materials for county and even national 
histories. Each volume contains a carefully-written 
introduction from the pen of the editor. We learn 
that interments within the church were not numerous. 
‘It seems,” says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘as far as we have 
yet discovered, that there is little justification in 
Dalston for the severity of the old epitaph which I 
may instance as an example of the hatred” [of burial 
inside of the church]. ‘‘ The custom” was held by 
the commonalty : 


“ Here I lie beside the door, 
Here I lie because I’m poor ; 
Further in the more they pay, 
Here I lie as well as they.” 


The book does not, as far as we have been able to 
discover, give any epitaphs of any great poetical merit, 
nor any that are extremely curious. It will, however, 
prove of value to the student of family history. 

Mr. Wilson writes a long and interesting introduc- 
tion to his work dealing with the Parish Registers, 
which renders it of more than local interest. 

The Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials commence 
in 1570, and end in 1678. Carefully-compiled indexes 
add greatly to the value of these two books, and the 
editor and publisher are to be warmly congratulated 
on making valuable and welcome contributions to 
North-country history. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

% 


TuHE PARISH REGISTERS OF ST. GILES, KINGSTON. 
By Rev. C. H. Wilkie. 7. G. Bishop, ‘‘ Herald” 
Office, Brighton. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 189. 


Price £1, post free. 
Rev. C. H. Wilkie, Rector of Kingston, near 
Canterbury, has produced a clearly-printed and fully- 


indexed transcript of his parish registers, with other 
incidental and pertinent information. The two earliest 
books have been printed verbatim—1558-1745, and 
1745-1812—and have been collated with the tran- 
scripts in the diocesan registries, the variations being 
given in footnotes. The list of rectors has been com- 
piled from the institutions in the Lambeth Registers, 
and begins with Maurice de Dalbanergh, 1279. The 
monumental inscriptions both in church and church- 
yard are given zz extenso, and are accompanied by 
occasional notes. The indexes of Baptisms, Marriages, 
Barons, and Burials, are most copious and satisfactory. 
Altogether, this is one of the very best register tran- 
scripts that has come into our hands, and we have 
had the handling of many. Only fifty copies have 
been printed, and if any of our Kentish or other 
readers desire to possess a copy, it is imperative that 
early application be made. The volume is certain to 
be speedily out of print, and to rise materially in 
value. 

Among the family names of frequent occurrence in 
these registers may be mentioned : Atwood, Browning, 
Claringbold, Deune, Godding, Horton, Kingsmell, 
Maple, Mutton, Nethersole, Philpott, Pilcher, Ruther- 
ford, Sawyer, Shrubsole, Tallis, Wilford, Wrathe, 
and Young. Among the more uncommon Christian 
names are: Adrian, Affery (several), Augustine, 
Belinda, Benet, Bryan, Clement, Damaris, Goodwife, 
Gregory, Gylian, Jeremy, Lucke, Marcey, Mercy, 
Mildred, Patience, Pleasant, Silvester, Thomasine 
(many), Ursilla, Vincent, and Water. 


& 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH. By T. H. Baylis, Q.C. 
George Philip and Son. Pp. xvi, 152. Seven- 
teen illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This ‘‘ historical record and guide,” written by a 
well-known legal antiquary, is an eminently desirable 
little volume, whether judged by its most tasteful 
cover, by the careful treatment of the illustrations, 
or by the clearly-arranged and _pleasantly-written 
letter-press. The whole forms a useful illustrated 
guide, and hand-book of reference to all that pertains 
to the Temple Church. The sepulchral effigies of the 
Round Church naturally claim no small amount of 
attention. These mail-clad figures are nine in number, 
two of which are probably of the twelfth century, 
and seven of the thirteenth century. None of them 
can with certainty be identified. They were un- 
happily restored by Richardson in 1840. The question 
of cross-legged effigies and whom they represent is 
discussed at length. Mr. Baylis tries to quote fairly, 
and to hold the balances between those who believe 
that cross-legged effigies mean crusaders, and those 
who hold that it is a conventional attitude; but it is 
evident that Mr. Baylis in his heart has a hankering 
after this really exploded fallacy. No true antiquary 
or student of effigies should now maintain the old 
capricious surmise. It has been proved (1) that many 
who were crusaders are not represented cross-legged 
in effigy, (2) that many who did not go to the Holy 
Land are thus represented, (3) that some ladies are 
depicted cross-legged, (4) that there is no cross-legged 
effigy on the Continent, where crusaders abounded, 
and (5), lastly and most conclusively, that a consider- 
able number of English examples are subsequent in 
date to the last of the crusades. If anyone, after all 
this, cares to argue in favour of the old popular con- 
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jecture, he is, of course, welcome to do so, but 

he assuredly shows that he is impervious to argu- 

ment. 

One of the oldest-known inventories of Church 
Goods is that of the property of the Temple Church 
at the time of the suppression of the Order of the 
Templars in 1307. This is given in full in an appendix, 
and is most interesting. It has been Englished from 
the original by Messrs. Hardy and Page. The church 
registers, which begin in 1628, and contain the names 
of many distinguished judges and lawyers, are de- 
scribed. This is followed by an account of the in- 
stallation of the electric light in 1886, so curiously 
does Mr. Baylis mingle things new and old. Some 
account is given of the ancient chapel of St. Ann, 
on the south of the Round Church, so disastrously 
destroyed in 1825. 

Part II. gives descriptions of the two societies, 
the Inner and Middle Temple. Brief accounts and 
illustrations of the other Round Churches are also 
given ; they are The Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem ; St. 
Mary Magdalene, Ludlow; The Holy Sepulchre, 
Cambridge ; The Holy Sepulchre, Northampton ; and 
St. John of Jerusalem, Little Maplestead The ap- 
pendices contain some valuable historical documents 
pertaining to the church. 

& & 

Gorinc, Oxon: Its CHURCH AND Priory. By 
Percy G. Stone. Henry 1. Smith, Goring-on- 
Thames. Pp. 54. Thirteen plates. Price not 
stated. 

The arrangement, covering, and printing of this 
small work are most tasteful, and the letterpress and 
illustrations are well worthy of the charming acces- 
sories. It is interesting to have Mr. Percy Stone’s 
careful account of the excavations on the site of 
Goring Priory in 1892-93, for so little is yet known 
of the arrangements of the small priories. The 
ground-plan is of value, though some of the nomen- 
clature of the different parts must be taken as con- 
jectural and open to argument. Some doubt is 
expressed whether this nunnery followed the rule of 
St. Benet or St. Austin, but it can readily be estab- 
lished that it was an Austin priory. The thirteenth- 
century tiles found in the nun’s church are of unusual 
excellence, and include several unique varieties, 
They are well illustrated. 


& % & 
Of SMALLER BOOKS AND MAGAZINES may be noticed 
Part III. of the Heraldry in the Churches of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, by Rev. J. Harvey Bloom; 
it includes some seventy churches, and extends from 
Sheffield to Hatfield and Harthill; we refer our 
readers to previous notices of the other parts.—The 
Essex Review, No. VIII. (price 1s. 6d.), continues 
to do credit of Messrs. Durrant, of Chelmsford, the 
publishers, and to Messrs. Fitch and Dalton, the 
editors. In addition to a full and interesting variety 


of notes and queries, this issue contains articles on 
St. Mary the Virgin, Great Leighs, Essex Election, 
the Church Bells of Essex, Historians of Essex, the 
Tedcastell Brass at Barking, High Sheriffs of Essex, 
and the Evolution of the Smock-frock.—No. V., 
vol. xv., of the American Antiquarian, has a com- 
prehensive and good article, by Rev. Stephen D. 


Peet, on ‘Commemorative Columns and Ancestor 
Worship.” It is fully illustrated.—Bygones relating 
to Wales and Neighbouring Counties has another 
good quarterly issue, extending from page 105 to 184. 
—The ast Angiian continues its useful though 
somewhat too scrappy career.—The April to June 
issue of Gloucestershire Notes and Queries is a 
thoroughly good number. On page 456 is a small 
sketch of the quaint parish chest of King Stanley 
Church, which is here assigned to the end of the 
seventeenth century ; we feel sure, however, that it is 
of decidedly earlier date.— Zhe ‘‘ Caravels” of Colum- 
bus, by Mr. E. E. Minton, is an interesting reprint from 
the ‘* Manchester Quarterly.” — Zhe Annals of Meaux 
Abbey and ‘‘Superstitio” in the Yorkshire Monasteries, 
by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., are reprints from the ‘‘ East 
Riding Antiquarian Society’s Journal.” — Zhe English 
Illustrated Magazine for November is a good and bright 
number for 6¢. ; ‘‘ A Ramble through Shropshire ” is 
well written and charmingly illustrated. — 7he Review 
of Reviews for November, as well as the extraordinary 
Christmas number, are spoilt, in our estimation, by the 
intrusion of the silly form of spiritualism with which 
Mr. Stead is now possessed. If Mr. Stead imagines 
that he can hold converse with absent folk, and that 
their wills dictate what his hand is to write, all we can 
say is that his brain is the prey of a miserable delusion ! 
If he continues to print such stuff as his interview with 
absent Lady Brooke, the moral hold that he got on 
both English and American public opinion in some 
good causes will soon evaporate. In the Christmas- 
number tale, Mr. Stead blends the most egotistical 
personal puffs and political prophecies with cunningly 
wrapt-up trade advertisements. His descent is rapid. 
—The Suzlder of October 21 has a sketch of the now 
destroyed tower of St. Peter’s, Hungate, Norwich. 
October 29 has a letterpress account of the remains 
of Winchcombe Abbey, Gloucestershire. The number 
for November 4 treats of Iona Cathedral, the drawings 
and letterpress being by Mr. Alexander McGibbon. 
That gentleman had better not have named the 
buildings on the ground-plan, for he thereby shows 
that he has but little acquaintance with the plans of 
conventual buildings. November 18 gives some illus- 
trations from Mr. Prentice’s fine book on Spanish 
architecture of the Platusesque Period. 


ee & & 

Among Books RECEIVED, reviews or notices of 
which have to be held over, may be named Wherstead, 
Ermengarde, the Bookworm, the Warwick Shake- 
speare, English County Songs, Inventory of the 
Parish Churches of Liverpool, Handbook of English 
Cathedrals, Antique Terra Cotta Lamps, Carlisle 
Wills, Memorable Paris Houses, Story of the Nations 
(Spain), Old Dorset, Printers’ Marks, History of 
English Dress, The Golden Ass, Social History of 
England, History of Medicine, Customs of Old New 
England, and Studies of Travel. 

It is intended to make a special feature of reviews 
in the January number. 
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Note TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 
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